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How toWrite Poetry 
By ETHEL M. COLSON 


Tells a great many things a student of 
the art of poetry should know. Sets 
forth the fundamental rules which gov- 
ern the production of poetry. Shows by 
example and analysis what constitutes 
good poetry and how to judge it. A 
Ser and much needed book. Price 
1.2 


National Evolution 
By PROF. GEO. R. DAVIES 


Do world wars and Bolsheviki move- 
ments just happen, or are these disturb- 
ing events the logical results of certain 
causes? What is the trend of human 
society as revealed by past history? To 
these and similar questions Sociology 
is able in some measure to make answer 
from its accumulated knowledge. This 
knowledge of which a brief account is 
to be found in this volume, is of the 
utmost value in arousing devotion to 
the ideals of democracy and in throwing 
light upon the problem of the realiza- 
tion of these ideals. Price $0.75. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


and the Great War 
By PROF. A. B. HALL 


There is a close connection between the 
Great War and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Our isolation from European difficulties 
is no longer a fact. We are a part of 
the world and compelled to carry a 
share of its burdens. This doctrine has 
been a great feature of American diplo- 
matic history for a century In the 
minds of many, a league of nations 
means the giving up of this historic 
policy, but Professor Hall shows that 
it is essentially akin to the policy laid 
down in the covenant. Price $0.75. 


Published by 
A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
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New Books Received 


Orders’ for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mrrror, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Econostic ConsEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
by John Maynard Keynes, C. B. New York: 
Harcourt, Bracé & Howe. 

This book tells the actual workings of the 
Council of Four, analyzes the failure of the 
treaty on economic grounds, gives brilliant 
character-photographs of Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George and others, and presents sug- 
gestions for remedying the defects and evil 
effects of the instrument negotiated at Paris. 


Extremely well written. The author is almost 
a veteran in the British civil service. During 
the war he was in charge of British financial 
relations with the Allied powers, accompanied 
Lord Reading to Washington as financial ad- 
viser in 1917, was the chief representative of 
the British treasury at the peace conference 
and a member of the supreme economic coun- 
cil of the allied and associated powers. The 
book is written therefore from the inside. Re- 
viewed at length in the issue of February 5 by 
Mr. Reedy. 


Tue PsycHoLocy or NATIONALITY AND IN- 
TERNATIONALISM by W. B. Pillsbury. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $2.50. 

In this volume the professor of psychology 
of the University of Michigan discusses na- 
tionality and supernationality as expressed in 
the Teague of Nations, and in general, the 
possibility of an adjustment between nation- 
ality and internationalism. Indexed. 


Joan or Arc by Laura E. Richards. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

Mrs. Richards, who has achieved no small 
amount of popularity through her books on 
Florence Nightingale and Abigail Adams, here 
tells the life story of Joan of Arc. 
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Learn French! 


Or, if you already know something of 
the French language, Captain Henry 
de Lecluse, late of the French Army— 
(Knight of the Legion d’ Honneur, 
Croix de Guerre)—will help you in- 
crease that knowledge. He was in- 
structor in French at the A. E. F. 
University at Beaune, France. Cap- 
tain de Lecluse will give lessons in 
the French language, grammar, style, 
diction and literature, to individuals 
or classes of two to four persons. 

Write or see him at 4464 Maryland 
avenue, 
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| PASSENGER CARS Southern Hotel Building 
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[Broadway at Walnut 
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JEFFERSON AT WASHINGTON AVE. 


Week of February 16 to 21 


The Most Elaborate Showing of Motor Cars and Accessories Ever Made 
in This Country 
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We Must Save the League 


By William Marion Reedy 


United States Senate who want some 

kind of a League of Nations to make 
it easy for them to ratify the peace treaty on 
a basis of compromise between the Wilsonian 
document and the Lodge reservations. The 
difference between the Lodge reservations and 
the Hitchcock reservations, approved hesitant- 
ly by President Wilson, is but the shadow of 
a shade. As there is no doubt that the Allies 
will accept the reservations there is no real 
obstacle to a compromise between our reser- 
vationists and final ratification. The treaty 
must be got out of the way of important leg- 
islation on our domestic affairs, but more than 
that, it must be signed up in order to dispel 
all doubt as to the status and the relations 
of the nations that were engaged in the war. 
Our ratification of the treaty will help to a 
rectification of international exchange through 
facilitating European exports. Dubiety as to 
conditions tends to paralyze commerce. if 
the world knows that peace is finally made it 
will settle down to business. The business ele- 
ments here want the peace closed. Once it has 
been decided that there is to be a League of 
Nations there will be a diminution of unrest 
everywhere. What the world wants is a guar- 
antee that the nations are leagued to prevent 
war. That is the main thing; the rest may 
be left to the clarification of discussion and 
the adjustment of differences on the prag- 
matic principle of the league’s doing the best 
it can. The proof of the covenant will be in 
its working, and the duty of the league mem- 
bership will be to make it work. Practically 
everything in the covenant is subject to re- 
consideration by the league once in being, and 
thus mistakes can be corrected and wrongs 
righted. The United States can hardly do less 
than assume that the other nations are and 
will be as honest as we are,:and as desirous 
of doing the right thing. We must-go in and 


[Gait are enough members of the 


. work with them for those purposes they pro- 


fess to hold in common with ourselves, espe- 
cially as they take no offense at our misgiv- 
ings as to their possible wickedness. The 
Hitchcock reservations are more polite and 
less rasping than the Lodge reservations, but 
not in the least less American; but surely there 
can be no difficulty in principle that makes a 
blend of both sets of reservations impossible, 
now that the Allies are willing to wel- 
come us with any reservations we may see fit 
to make. I should say that we should frame 
our reservations in the words and spirit of 
gentlemen and not after the manner of a 
bully. Perhaps we shouldn’t “chill” the Allies, 
but certainly we should not “jolt” them. 

We should get into the League as soon as 
possible, and the first thing we should do after 
getting in is to move for a softening of the 
terms to Germany on the principle enunciated 





by us before the armistice, that it is the duty 
of the victors “to be just even trust those 
to whom we do not want to be just.” More- 
over it is almost certain that the harsher terms 
of the treaty cannot be enforced against Ger- 
many, as Senator Knox proved in his speech 
of August 29th, 1919—at least not without 
destroying the German people. The United 
States should immediately set in motion pro- 
ceedings looking to the early admission of 
Germany and Russia to the League, for with 
those nations outside and outcast the financial 
and social chaos of the world can never be 
brought into order; there can be no stabiliza- 
tion of trade, no reduction of armaments, with 
consequent retrenchment of expenditure until 
there is a dissipation of the suspicion and fear 
engendered by the ostracism of millions of 
people from the international family. If the ~ 
League insists upon the ruination of the Ger- 
man people and the Russians, too, the world 
situation will be a truce and not a peace. And 
the United States is the only power that can 
effectively urge a softening of the peace terms, 
and to an extent compel it. 


The United States must go in and make the 
peace a real peace. It can rally votes for jus- 
tice if not for mercy to the vanquished and 
against the possibilities of imperialistic aggres- 
son. We can help the world by going in. It 
is not certain that we can help ourselves by 
staying out. The majority of our people, as 
the majority of our Senate, want a League 
with us in it for all those things President 
Wilson wanted at Paris and failed to get. 
They are vastly worth while. They are worth 
while fighting for within the League. We 
cannot turn our backs on our own idealism 
because of a temporary apparent defeat. The 
reservations we should not make are reserva- 
tions in regard to the principles set forth in the 
fourteen points, and greatest of these points 
was that we would not insist upon a peace of 
revenge. 

Compromise in the Senate must not be pro- 
tracted and postponed by mere quibbling over 
points of dialectic. The President has appar- 
ently yielded the Americanization principle to 
Senator Lodge and ratification becomes now 
little more than a question of phraseology 
upon which such expert word-smiths as our 
senators cannot come to a position of irrecon- 
cilable difference. Let the senatorial antag- 
onists save their faces as best they can, but 
the treaty must be ratified. After that the 
world at large outside of the Allied nations, 
and indeed to no small extent within them, 
will be with this country in any proposals to 
make the League nearer like to what the 
world expected it would be before the peace 
conference surrendered to the Tiger’s demand 
that Germany must be destroyed, though the 
remainder of the world be brought to destruc- 
tion in doing it. This country can and must 
save the League of Nations from itself as it 
stands. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The City’s $24,000,000 Bond Proposal 


T. LOUIS will vote next month upon 
S a proposed bond issue of $24,000,000 

for various public improvements. — It 
is a large order, but the improvements 
are needed, and the more imperatively 
demanded because of the present un- 
paralleled progress of the city. The “boom” 
in St. Louis is more pronounced than in 
any other large city, the increase of popu- 
lation more patent in the evidence of the lack 
of housing facilities and the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities, the building opera- 
tions so extensive and important that not even 
the high cost of materials and labor can post- 
pone the undertakings. ‘The city can afford 
the investments in public improvement con- 
templated and the works proposed are almost 
all of a character beneficial to all sections and 
elements of the community rather than to cer- 
tain favored sections. The city’s present debt 
is not heavy as municipal debts go and the 
voting of the new bonds will not, we are as- 
sured, result in an increase of the tax rate 
upon the people. So far as that is concerned 
it is but simple truth to state that if the pro- 
ceeds of the full $24,000,000 bond sale be ex- 
pended here, the result will be such an in- 
crease in the land values of the city as if 
properly taxed would yield without undue 
pressure in a short time much more than that 
sum. When more taxable values are created 
by community action it is but natural that the 
values should bear the cost of the work. The 
bond issue means that we are to borrow money 
to make St. Louis a better place to live in for 
the thousands of people who are attracted 
hither by the new and better opportunities to 
gain a livelihood. In this sense the money is 
to be expended in making men as well as in 
improving the city. ‘There is no worthy argu- 
ment against the proposal. The one most apt 
is that the sum to be spent will incite to 
extravagance or waste. The sufficient answer 
to that is that the people are the masters of 
those who will do the spending, and more- 
over it is provided by the authorities that in 
the event of the approval of the bond issue, 
the expenditure of the money will be under 
the extra charter supervision of a committee 
of citizens whose character is of a quality to 
guarantee that the city will get the worth of 
every dollar expended. The expenditure of 
the money can hardly be inaugurated until 
after there has begun a marked recession 
from the presently prevailing high cost of 
everything. There will probably be opposi- 
tion to the bond issue in certain quarters, but 
that opposition should have little weight as 
opposed to the necessity of the city’s putting 
itself in condition and position to meet the 
requirements of expanding business and in- 
creasing population. If we are to have a 
great city and a beautiful, healthy and gen- 
erally serviceable city we must pay for it, as 
we do for anything else that is desirable. The 
business and the workers for which and for 
whom we are to provide will create the wealth 
that will yield the $24,000,000 and much more. 
It is to be hoped most earnestly therefore that 
the people will approve the issuance of the 
bonds. ‘The work to be done has not been in- 
dicated or outlined by political partisans but 
by citizens of worth and note. The character 
of the benefit of the work is universal and not 
sectional. In its inception and in its progress 
thus far the proposal is untainted by any sug- 
gestion that it is to be carried out as a scheme 
for the strengthening of the party now in con- 
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trol of the city, except in so far as the well- 
doing of the work must reflect credit upon 
those directly concerned in its carrying out. 
Most St. Louisans do not care who does the 
work so long as it is honestly done. Maybe 
when it is done St. Louisans will be suffi- 
ciently interested to endeavor to provide that 
the taxes to pay for it shall come chiefly from 
that interest which first and last will most be 
advantaged by the improvements—in short, 
the land interesi. ‘That may not be possible 
of accomplishment immediately, but if not, 
the necessity of the enterprise is such that we 
cannot postpone it until we have achieved the 
establishment of an ideally just system of 
taxation. ‘The $24,000,000 were well spent if 
it did no more than set people to thinking in 
the direction of putting taxes upon those to 
whom public improvements mean an incre- 
ment of value other than that arising from 
their own activities in the production of 
wealth. 
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PRESIDENT WILsoN’s letter to Senator 
Hitchcock about the treaty reservations shows 
that he has lost something of his erstwhile 
felicitous mastery of his parts of speech. His 
new styles ,is—what shall be call it—tu- 


multyous ? 
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Exit Mr. Lane 

I’RANKLIN K. LANE leaves the President’s 
cabinet. He didn’t have to do that in order 
to demonstrate his superiority in all respects 
to most of the cabinet members who remain. 
In him public service loses a unit of incalcul- 
ably valuable intelligent efficiency, compre- 
hensive vision and grasp of affairs and of an 
eloquence comparable only with that of the 
President himself. He was less of a rubber 
stamp than was compatible with continued 
functioning in a government that has become 
portentously and even ominously a one-man 
affair. He never let his words outrun his 
deeds. He never overlooked his grasp in con- 
centration upon his reach for ideality and 
facts were more to him than phrases. He 
may have disappointed the vast hopes of some 
of the extreme agrarians in his policy as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but that was because he 
knew how far he could go and what he could 
accomplish, and wasted neither time nor 
breath upon proposals impossible because of 
limitations in law, custom and tradition. He 
never was as radical as some radicals once 
believed him to be, and he never pretended 
to be. His course was always consistent with 
his own faith and his administration of 
affairs, whether as member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or Secretary of the 
Interior, was distinguished by a common 
sense that disappointed those only who expect 
a liberal in office to be a propagandist even 
though he gets nowhere in pragmatic amelio- 
ration of conditions. Mr. Lane neither spoke 
nor acted the demagogue, and more than that 
he never appeared in the role of intellectual 
valet to the Chief Executive. His loyalty was 
that of a man, not a courtier. He was more 
of a statesman than a party politician, and we 
have no evidence that his democracy went off 
its head or feet either in the mad campaign of 
proscriptions and suppression of opinion. The 
Democratic party and the country needed 
Franklin K. Lane. They will miss him sorely. 


ee 


In the Third Missouri 


Next Sunday we shall know whether Cap- 
tain Milligan, Democrat, for, the League of 
Nations, or Mr. Frost, Republican, for the 
League of Nations with reservations, has won 
the special election in the third congressional 
district of Missouri as successor to Mr. 





Joshua Alexander, now Secretary of Com- 
merce. The nation awaits the outcome. Both 
parties have concentrated their heaviest ora- 
torical artillery in the district, and though our 
own Senator Reed is against a League of 
Nations with or without reservations, he has 
contributed $100 to the Democratic candi- 
date’s campaign funds, as an offset to the cir- 
culation of his anti-Wilson speeches under his 
frank by the Republicans. ‘The League is the 
issue. The people will vote on Saturday. 
How they will vote is the question. If Cap- 
tain Milligan wins the country will be asked 
to accept it as an indication that the whole 
people are for the Wilsonian League. If Mr. 
Frost-wins it will be urged that the portent 
is against the popular acceptance of the cove- 
nant. The district is Democratic, having gone 
that way by as high as 3,800 and as low as 
1,800 votes. Granting Democratic dissatisfac- 
tion with the President and the League it 
does not seem likely that the smaller of these 
majorities can be wiped out. A much reduced 
majority will rejoice the Republicans a little. 
I doubt that there is as much dissatisfaction 
with the League in the West as in the East, 
in the country as in the cities. Missouri 
Democrats are besotted in regularity and Cap- 
tain Milligan is a worthy ex-soldier who has 
won war honors. The Democrats should hold 
their own, but even if they are beaten the 
treaty issue will not be thereby decided. More- 
over, compromise on the treaty in the Senate 
seems to be very likely and that will tend to 
“chill” the ardor of disaffected Democrats to 
defeat their party. You never can tell about 
elections beforehand, but the odds are in favor 
of the success of the Democratic soldier can- 
didate in the third Missouri district. 


eof 
The American Indian’s Plight 


THERE is a League of Oppressed Peoples 
in this country. It is made up of Armenians, 
Egyptians, Indians, Irishmen, Persians and 
some others. I don’t believe that the organ- 
ization has yet admitted representatives of 
the American Negro, though the Negro need 
be at no great pains to prove that he belongs 
to an oppressed race. Nor is the American 
Indian represented in the League, and the 
Indian has been oppressed, too, if only by too 
much coddling in the worst fashion by a bu- 
reau more concerned to perpetuate itself than 
to do anything for the Indian that the edu- 
cated Indian thinks should be done. ‘The 
Indian Bureau, in the Indian view, retards 
rather than helps the Indian’s progress. The 
Indian is a ward. He is taken care of after 
a fashion, but he wants to take care of him- 
self, and says he can do it, if let alone. Dr. 
Carlos Montezuma, in his little paper, 
Wassaja, published in Chicago, shows how 
the Indian has come up in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. The Indian Bureau claims the credit 
for this, which Dr. Montezuma denies. The 
Indians want to be admitted to citizenship and 
to handle their own affairs. ‘They want to 
know, for instance, why the Cherokees were 
forced to allot land to the negro slaves when 
freed, when the white masters were not com- 
pelled to give land to their ex-slaves. ‘The 
lower house of congress has passed a bill con- 
ferring citizenship on all Indians born in the 
United States and providing for a final dis- 
tribution of tribal property among Indians 
competent to administer their share. ‘The de- 
fect of the bill is that it leaves to the Indian 
Bureau the determination of the competency 
of the Indians. Dr. Montezuma’s little paper 
says for the aborigines, “Give us not husks, 
but give us corn!” Father Gordon, Catholic 
and Indian priest from Wisconsin, is much 
but not wholly in sympathy with the editor 
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of Wassaja (the Signal). He is not for the 
root and branch destruction of the Indian 
Bureau but he believes the Indian should be 
given more freedom as a man. He is in Wash- 
ington in support of the Carter bill. The 
reverend gentleman says that Indians fought 
and died in the big war just ended, and that 
it is hardly enough recognition of that service 
that some states have admitted Indians to citi- 
zenship. All Indians should be admitted to 
full citizenship when they can meet the re- 
quirements of citizenship. That the Indians 
are being ruined physically, morally and in- 
tellectualy is a charge against our guardian- 
ship that goes back as far as the days of the 
now forgotten “Ramona.” Friends of the In- 
dian say he is being debauched and plundered 
at the same time in Oklahoma, since oil was 
tapped on his tribal lands. And on the other 
hand some friends of the Indian say he will 
be plundered worse if he becomes a citizen 
and gets his share of the lands of his tribe. 
Curiously, Dr. Montezuma does not touch 
upon that aspect of the Carter bill for which 
he has praise so scant as to amount almost to 
condemnation. Anybody who knows the res- 
ervation Indian knows that the Indian Bureau 
is not doing for the Indian all it claims. The 
Indian’s status makes for stagnation and de- 
terioration, and this, too, although the number 


of Indians in the country is increasing rather, 


than diminishing. Secretary of Interior Lane 
it was who first officially declared for the ad- 
mission to citizenship of all Indians compe- 
tent to exercise the franchise, but the bureau- 
cracy replied to this that there were not enough 
such Indians to make their enfranchisement 
worth while. Rev. Father Gordon declares 
that the Indian is more likely to develop in 
freedom than he is as a ward of the govern- 
ment. Dr, Montezuma says the Carter bill is 
no good because it does not abolish the Indian 
Bureau, and that the Society of American 
Indians, so far as he has heard, has not ap- 
proved that bill. The Indians don’t like a 
protectorate any more than the Egyptians, or 
than the Irish like the things that are handed 
them by the British. They can remember 
some treatment not unlike that administered 
the Hindus at Amritsar by General Dyer. 
They will have no difficulty in qualifying for 
membership in the League of Oppressed 
Peoples. And the Negro? Alas, the Negro 
question is one rendered more terrible by even 
a proposal to discuss it. 


eh 


How a Woman Served 


THERE was a vacancy in the St. Louis 
Board of Education to be filled by the Mayor. 
There was a request by the women of St. 
Louis that he appoint a supremely qualified 
woman, Mrs. George Gelhorn, to the place. 
That request was most representatively signed 
by women and by men. ‘The Mayor appointed 
to the place a splendidly equipped and liberal 
minded man, Mr. W. Frank Carter, saying 
that if women were to have place on the 
school board, the determination of that fact 
and the selection of the individuals should be 
left to the people. The occasion called for the 
appointment of a Democrat to maintain the 
balance between the parties in the board under 
a gentlemen’s agreement that the board shall 
e bi-partisan, so the Mayor appointed a 

€mocrat who is something more than that—’ 
a lawyer and banker conspicuous for public 
apart The Mayor seems to have thought 
7 the carrying out of the agreement be- 
Ween political parties was a prime considera- 
tion, more important anyhow than any con- 
sideration of the importance and the fitness of 
Hh a representative of the women of the 
“ity on the directorate in charge of public edu- 
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cation. Mrs. Gelhorn is non-partisan, which 
is worse, probably, than being a woman citi- 
zen. It would seem, therefore, that women 
won't have any show in public affairs unless 
they become political partisans. Special fit- 
ness will not count for them in aspiring to 
public office. The political balance in the 
school board is more important than efficiency 
in the education the board provides for the 
youth of the city. At least we might be led 
to believe such to be the case had not the 
Mayor by happy accident or patriotic inspi- 
ration made such an unexceptional choice for 
the place as Mr. W. Frank Carter, who is also 
the president of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. But for the character of that ap- 
pointment the ignoring of the request of the 
women of St. Louis for the selection of Mrs. 
Gelhorn might have invited disaster for the 
Mayor’s party at the polls. It would seem, 
therefore, that the community is indebted to 
the women of the city for suggesting such a 
woman as Mrs, Gelhorn for the place, that in 
order to reconcile the people to a refusal to 
appoint her, the Mayor was forced to choose 
such a manas Mr. Carter. The way was a bit 
roundabout, but women in politics did suc- 
ceed even in disappointment and defeat in bet- 
tering the politics of the Board of Education. 
If Mrs. Gelhorn hadn’t been urged upon the 
Mayor he might have appointed some one 
like—well, like some of the other members of 
the board who are where they are more for 
“practical” political purposes than for the 
advancement of education or the exaltation of 
the higher ideals of citizenship. 


Sas 


Champ Clark for Senator 


Ex-SPpEAKER CHAMP CLARK may decide to 
be a Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator from Missouri. ‘The people of the 
state know him and are fond of his fine old 
homespun quality. He knows the ropes at 
Washington and he is in many respects truly 
democratic, even though, perhaps, more 
thoroughly Democratic. He can defeat Mr. 
Breckenridge Long for the senatorial nomina- 
tion, being better known, and now the party 
leaders are trying to get Governor Gardner 
out of his way by endorsing the governor for 
the nomination for President. Champ Clark 
is an historic landmark in Missouri and in- 
deed in the nation—an institution in fact. He 
is a bit fiery and impetuous and more valorous 
than discreet in crises. Exception can be 
taken to some of his utterances and perform- 
ances as incompatible with senatorial so- 
lemnity and caution but in the view of most 
Missourians “e’en his failings lean to virtue’s 
side.” It may be that the veteran is rather 
less than merely ambivalently disposed 
towards both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan but 
he has reason to be, and the Missourian is 
likely to say of a certain event in which Mr. 
Clark figured as the victim of the conjunc- 
tion of purpose between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan, “then you and T and all of us fell 
down.” Tf Mr. Clark should be a candidate 
for the senatorship his party will have to be 
defeated before he can be defeated. 


oof 


A Revolutionist Recants 

Mr. Haroip Lorp VARNEY has written an 
able article in which he explains why he is 
no longer a supporter of the I. W. W. He 
was one of the inner council of the “men 
higher up” in that organization, one of its 
organizers and lecturers. Now he leaves it 
because it is not revolutionary enough, is 
not. in fact revolutionary at all. The 


T. W. W. wants nothing, he says, but to cap- 
ture the 


American Federation of Labor. 
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Moreover, Mr. Varney is compelled regret- 
fully to admit that there is no revolutionary 
sentiment worth talking about among the 
American people as a whole. So he gives up 
revolutionism as a hopeless proposition and 
will wait for times more propitious for “direct 
action.” This is a rather unromantic conclu- 
sion of the activities of the gentleman who 
wrote so passionately and rhythmically of the 
I. W. W. and the Bolsheviki in the Mrrror, 
and, under the name of Charles Wilton Stan- 
ley, for the Atlantic Monthly. Last year the 
publishing world was aroused by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Varney was about to 
publish a novel called “Revolt” that would 
initiate the world into the secrets of the very 
heart of the I. W. W. movement. The book 
was never issued and the man who was going 
to publish it didn’t pay the bills for the adver- 
tising of it in the literary and rather radical 
periodicals. The established publishers of 
radical literature would have nothing to do 
with the manuscript, and the people who did 
the printing for the I. W. W. seemingly 
turned a cold shoulder upon it. Probably it 
is a very readable book, judging by Mr. 
Varney’s writings in the Mrrror and the 
Atlantic, but it is likely that the book would 
have been published by some one if the re- 
sponse to the advertisements of it had indi- 
cated that there was any widespread desire 
upon the public’s part to know all about the 
high romance of the I. W. W._ It is probably 
the lack of response to the blazing ads of 
“Revolt” that convinced Mr. Varney that 
there is no revolutionary sentiment among the 
people of this country. Maybe it will be in- 
teresting to hear what the leaders of the 
TI. W. W. have to say of Mr. Varney’s 
smoothly written announcement of with- 
drawal from that movement. I recall that 
about the time of the appearance of Mr. 
Varney’s article in the Mrrror I asked a per- 
son in touch with the local I. W. W.s and the 
Bolsheviki concerning him, and received a 
reply which indicated that some of the 
brothers—well it indicated something they 
thought that I wouldn’t like to print concern- 
ing one of my contributors and a young man 
apparently of the most fervent enthusiasm 
for the myth of the general strike. Mr. 
Varney is, however, subtle as well as fervent. 
His Atlantic articles show this. His abandon- 
ment of Big Bill Haywood and the sabotagists 
is couched in language that is testimony in 
their behalf against the charge that they plot 
the violent overthrow of this government. 
They are not revolutionary enough for this 
young man of studious mien and nervously 
hesitant manner—that is all he says. Maybe 
this is a bit of tactics to help the I. W. W. in 
their scheming to capture or supplant the 
American Federation of Labor in our politi- 
cal affairs. Mr. Varney is a bit mysterious in 
his movements at all times, but, of course, he 
had to be, with the agents of the Department 
of Justice watching the I. W. W. so closely 
that often they raided groups immediately 
after Mr. Varney had organized or addressed 
them. Now, Mr. Varney says he accepts cap- 
italism. ‘There’s no getting away from it, he 
says, if one retains one’s reason dominant over 
the emotions and their fatal flood. After all, 
Mr. Varney does no worse than Lenine, of 
whom he wrote reverently in the Mrrror, for 
Lenine appears to have recognized that cap- 
italism is useful in the scheme of civilization, 
and to have modified the extremes of Bolshe- 
vism. Maybe Mr. Varney will some day come 
to see that back of the evil of capitalism is 
something that can be destroyed to the eman- 
cipation of mankind, and that is privilege—or 
private law. And privilege can be destroyed 
without recourse to violent revolution. 
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Wilkes and Liberty, Berger, et all. 


I wonpber that the Socialists do not draw 
in the Berger case the deadly parallel of the 
case of the ugly but fascinating John Wilkes. 
It could make a splendid story—No. 45 of 
the North Briton, the “Essay on Woman,” 
the merry monks of Medmenhain Abbey with 
their “black mass” rites and the author of 
“Tristram Shandy” mixing in, though a 
preacher of the word, the meeting of Wilkes 
and Dr. Sam Johnson, and all the rest of it— 
but we have no time for long stories, however 
picturesque and moving, even with the spice 
of obscenity that flavors the tale of Wilkes. 
I haven’t time myself to do more than work 
in here a tabloid, expurgated version of the 
case that stirred up English politics for nearly 
ten years over the point of the exclusion from 
the Commons of a man concerning whose 
election there was no question, taken from a 
letter by Catherine Needham, of Bryn Mwar, 
to the editor of the New York Nation. Here 
it is: “John Wilkes was expelled from the 
House of Commons in 1763 for having printed 
a seditious libel against the King. After four 
years of exile on the Continent he returned to 
England, in the face of a sentence of out- 
lawry ; and between March 28, 1768, and May 
8, 1769, during most of which time he was in 
prison, he was four times elected and expelled 
from Parliament, and a rival candidate was 
finally seated in his place by vote of the 
House. Immediately there was a storm of 
protest. From June, 1769, through January 
of the following year the sky rained instruc- 
tions, petition, and remonstrances calling for a 
reversal of the Wilkes decision, a general 
redress of grievances, and a dissolution of the 
existing Parliament. Within Parliament it- 
self, men like Chatham and Burke espoused 
the cause of ‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ and con- 
tended for the right of electors to return 
whom they pleased to Parliament. even if 
their choice happened to be a ‘libeller of his 
King and a blasphemer of his God.’ Wilkes, 
after having served his term in prison, and a 
term each in the offices of alderman, sheriff, 
and Lord Mayor of London, was re-elected to 
Parliament in 1774 and seated without any 
opposition from the government.” 


Berger, expelled, has been re-elected and is 
cast out again. The indications are that the 
people of his district, Milwaukee, will re-elect 
him again as often as he may be denied his 
seat because of his conviction for interfering 
with the draft. How often will the House of 
Representatives throw out a man elected and 
re-elected by a constituency, even though 
Congress be the sole judge of the eligibility of 
its membership? The case against Wilkes was 
worse than that against Berger for it was 
complicated with and by the immorality and 
fesceninity of the “Essay on Woman”’ with its 
priapian title page, but the people of Great 
Britain and especially of London stood by 
Wilkes until he was seated and then, no longer 
a “martyr,” he faded from view. But the 
case of the five socialist members whom it is 
proposed to unseat in the New York Assembly, 
not for any conviction of a criminal act but 
because they hold political views known as 
communistic, is a worse infringement of lib- 
erty than that of either Wilkes or Berger. At 
first these socialists or communists accused of 
no personal offense against the law, were to 
be excluded without trial; now they are being 
tried before judges who have already, for the 
most part condemned them, and they are 
denied the privilege of representation by one 
volunteer lawyer who was once a governor of 
New York, a member of the United States 
Supreme Court, and in 1916 a candidate for 
President of the United States. The Socialists 
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and indeed all other folk would do well to 
read up on “Wilkes and Liberty” and catch 
therefrom something of that passionate love 
of freedom which marks the Englishman— 
when it is a question of an Englishman’s 
liberty. We need a lot of that in this coun- 
try now—the spirit that will enable us even at 
home “to be just even to those to whom we 
do not want to be just”—as the President said 
and then forgot about our duty to the Ger- 
mans. ‘There should be more protest here 
against the suppression of books and papers 
such as there was against the raid on the 
North Briton a century and a half ago. She 
may be “perfidious Albion,” but we can still 
learn something from Great Britain about the 
sanctity of personal and indeed of public 
liberty. She long since abandoned the rejec- 
tion of elected representatives for political 
opinions or even for political offenses. 


et 


The Behavior of Hoover 


Can’r you just see this country standing 
nervously on one leg while Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover carefully selects the party he will sup- 
port and will possibly permit to nominate and 
support him for the presidency? His mood 
is both mildly receptive and critically selec- 
tive. Two things only are sure: he won’t be 
the nominee of the Forty-eighters because he 
is opposed to government ownership of rail- 
roads, packing houses, etc., and a tax upon 
land held out of use, and he is in favor of a 
League of Nations. TThere’s nothing radical 
about him and his liberalism is not much more 
than the affable, amiable tolerance of a man 
who has “got his” for the energetic futilities 
of those who want a share in the earth that 
God hath given to all the children of men. 
He is an American all right. Has the other 
fellow in the game dealt himself a well fixed 
hand? What of it? Isn’t it his deal? 


te 


The President Turned Down 


AGAINST the suggestion of President Wilson 
the House caucus decided to oppose the pro- 
gram of universal military service. The 
President hinted that we may need the results 
of such training to carry out our obligations 
in the League of Nations in acting as manda- 
tory and otherwise, but the Democratic House 
would not listen and it refused to wait for a 
declaration on military service by the Demo- 
cratic party convention. The House Demo- 
crats are closer to the people than is Presi- 
dent Wilson. As a party leader he cannot 
command a following on this issue. 


she 


Killing the Primary 


Tue St. Louis Bar Association’s committee 
recommends the abandonment of the state- 
wide primary system of nomination in Mis- 
souri and a return to choice of candidates by 
conventions. ‘The primary has defects hut 
the old convention plan was vicious. Nothing 
yet suggested would improve the convention 
plan for it leaves nominations to the machina- 
tions of a few men related closely to special 
as opposed to public interests. If there be 
bad results of the primary there are none as 
bad as those of machine control in the old 
days. To take control of nominations out of 
direct popular control is a step away from 
democracy and back to dark lantern fixing. 
Missouri is not willing to put nominations 
absolutely in the hands of the bosses who are 
themselves bossed by the predaceous powers 
of the community. 


A Strike Again Strikes 


ANOTHER strike impends—this time of two 
million railroad workers. Well, the striker 
has his grievances many and sore, but when 
he strikes we are all stricken, and this means, 
in the long run, that it is the interest of all 
that each should get what’s coming to him 
for his labor. All the people should unite to 
prevent strikes—by seeing that the worker 
gets the fruits of his toil. Yes, we should 
all strike—not against the union striker, but 
against the social injustice which provokes his 
strike. 

Fooferte 


Leonard W ood 


TWO NEARBY VIEWS TWENTY YEARS APART 
By Walter B. Stevens 


WO near-by views of Leonard Wood have left 
Tt impressions rather different from the judg- 

ment passed by some writers of the immediate 
present. When the war with Spain was threaten- 
ing, in the winter of 1898, Leonard Wood, a captain 
in the Medical Corps, was on duty in Washington, 
He had seen hard service in Indian campaigning on 
the Mexican border. He had done some things that 


marked him as more than a surgeon to stay in the 


rear and look after wounds or sickness. He had 
come to the War Department with a degree of mili- 
tary reputation for coolness and courage. 


Jay L. Torrey was in Washington nursing his 
bankruptcy law to final enactment—a labor of love 
conceived from his experience in following up stub- 
born debtors for St. Louis merchants. Torrey also 
had cultivated a taste for soldiering with the cadets 
at the University of Missouri and in the National 
Guard at St. Louis. He had added to his varied ex- 
perience a few years of ranching in Wyoming. As 
he read of Weyler’s futile chasing of the Cuban revo- 
lutionists through what Fitzhugh Lee was wont to 
call “the tall grass,” Torrey thought he saw a field 
in which cowboy cavalry could be made an especially 
effective branch of the United States army, if there 
was to be war with Spain. The rough rider idea 
was born. To Senator Warren, of Wyoming, Torrey 
unfolded his plan. Warren, the father-in-law of 
Pershing, was specializing in military legislation. He 
went with Torrey to Secretary of War Alger and 
presented the theory. Alger had been a cavalry 
colonel and had worn the red scarf with Custer in 
the Civil War. He was captivated with the sugges- 
tion of the rough rider plan for Cuban campaigning. 
The President gave consent and Warren went ahead 
with his bill to create three regiments of rough 


riders. 


On the same floor with the office of Secretary Al- 
ger, at the other end of a short hall, Theodore Roose- 
velt was chafing at the desk of the assistant secre 
tary of the navy—not much of an official position 
twenty-two years ago. He had been a member of 
the New York legislature, a civil service commis- 
sioner in Washington, a police commissioner in New 
York, and now, in the midst of strenuous times, 
found himself the sufferer from a pent-up Utica. But 
he could talk. His voice was for war. He criticized 
the Administration, of which he was a cog. He 
said the blood of those murdered reconcentrados of 
Cuba lay at the door of the White House, or words 
to that effect. The talk was repeated to the Presi 
dent by a pacifist of that day, coupled with the ad- 
vice that the Assistant Secretary of the Navy be disc 
plined. President McKinley was hoping and prayins 
and believing that Spain might be forced out of 
Cuba without war. If only the American people 
would be patient, the President was confident the 
problem could be solved without armed intervention. 
He said no, when the talk of Roosevelt was reporte 
to him, and rebuke was suggested. He added that! 
the worst came that hot blood might be needed. 


Roosevelt grasped at the opportunity which he saw 
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in the rough rider legislation. He was at once a can- 
didate for a commission. But he was utterly with- 
out military experience. The President and the Sec- 
retary of War looked about for the safe man to be 
placed over Roosevelt, the man under whom Roose- 
velt could find exercise for his enthusiasm and by 
whom he might be saved from mistakes. They 
selected Leonard Wood, the captain in the Medical 
Corps—Wood, because he had native tact; because 
he had proven himself in the kind ‘of service the 
theory of the rough rider contemplated; but, move 
than all else, because he was the safe man who 
could be trusted to command Theodore Roosevelt. 
And Roosevelt joyously went on his way to Arizona, 
studying in the Pullman enough of the tactics to put 
the regiment through inspection and parade. 

Wood steadied Rooseve]t, made the rough rider 
campaign creditable and thereby paved the way for 
his military protege to the governorship of New 
York, the vice-presidency and the presidency. It 
must be borne in mind that the Roosevelt of 1898 was 
not the Roosevelt of a score of years later, with the 
training, the education, the maturity brought by 
great responsibilities. 


So much for one near-by view of Leonard Wood. 
The other view comes after his trial in Cuba and 
long and varied experiences, military and civil com- 
bined. There appeared to have been no mistakes made, 
a sturdy stand for law and order and honesty, safe 
and sane administration wherever placed—a record 
very like that made by another not brilliant but safe 
man who was mayor of Buffalo, governor of New 
York and two times president of the United States. 
The second near-by view of Leonard Wood is of 
two years within close range of Camp Funston. 
World war history tells of the Eighty-ninth Division 
of selective service men, of the soldierly impression 
it made, of the fighting qualities it displayed. But 
before those boys from farm and town were ready 
to meet the seasoned enemy overseas, there were 
months of intensive training under a master hand. 
The rawest of levies trailed into Camp Funston to 
meet Leonard Wood. The states from which they 
came had been swept clean of national guards. The 
youth who came now were wonder-eyed, in doubt 
as to what the new life meant. They had to begin 
with the rudiments, the A B C of the soldier. They 
had to be taught to stand, te walk, before the gun 
could be put in their hands. They were without the 
mass spirit, the morale. They had to be inspired as 
well as taught the tactics. But the transformation 
was wrought. There were no martinets about 
Wood’s camp. There were no epidemics of disease, 
no scandals. There were no insanitary conditions. 
Good food never failed. Healthful recreation was 
Provided. Social influences of the best kinds were 
encouraged. Wood the physician, as well as Wood, 
the soldier, was on the job unceasingly. And so, 
when the call came, the Eighty-ninth went on to the 
seaboard, fit, 


Back from seeing his division sail, Wood returned 
to Funston, and without a murmur of disappoint- 
ment, without even a showing of it in manner, 
Leonard Wood began the training of another divi- 
sion, There was no relaxation from his ideals or 
his Practice which had made of the Eighty-ninth 
Division, not a machine but a body of educated 
Americans with irresistible morale. The months 
Went round and the Tenth, trained to a finish, with 
the completeness of preparation which had charac- 
terized the Eighty-ninth, was beginning to move to- 
ward the ports, when the armistice came. Some 50,- 

young men have gone back to the farms and the 
towns in half a score of states, better physically, 
Mentally and morally for the months they spent with 
one Wood at Funston. None know this as well 
aoa Ms the homes to which the boys have re- 
oe i. some form of universal training shall 
e law of the land, it will come about large- 

: ates of the possibilities which Leonard Wood 

strated at Camp Funston. 
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Gauguin as Hero and Artist 


By John L. Hervey 


regions whose immense and solitary spaces are 

pricked, at distances of hundreds or thousands 
of miles, by clusters of volcanic isles and coral reefs 
which we call vaguely, “Polynesia,” from time to 
time some Caucasian of genius has penetrated to 
bring back to a world whose civilization grows thin 
and hollow, some record or romance of the “life of 
nature” as it was lived there before this civilization 
laid its deadly hand upon it with a touch poisonous 
and corrupting. 


Fs in the remote South Seas, those mysterious 


One of these men lies buried upon the mountain 
summit of Vaea, in Upolu, Samoa. This, since De- 
cember, 1894. For four years he had lived at Vaili- 
ma, in the valley at the mountain’s foot, and the 
wizardry of his pen had made the spot familiarj 
throughout the world. This was Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a Scot, who perhaps does not today en- 
joy quite the literary eminence that he did a quarter- 
century ago. Yet there is still magic in his name 
and it will be long before certain volumes bearing it 
are no longer read. 


Two thousand miles north and east of Samoa lie 
the Marquesas, still wilder, more primitive and more 
inaccessible. And here, in a burial plot scarce re- 
deemed from the encroaching jungle, but guarded by 
the effigy of the Crucified One, lies another Caucasian 
of genius, Paul Gauguin, a Gaul. Vast differences 
marked the lives of the two men in Polynesia, 
Stevenson had sailed into the South Seas from San 
Francisco, in 1888, fleeing from phthisis, for which 
he had vainly sought a cure in both the Old World 
and the New. He went direct to the Marquesas, 
thence to Paumotu, to Tahiti, to Hawaii, and, wan- 
dering on and on, finally to Samoa, where he found 
at last the earthly paradise of which he was in ques- 
He brought with him a wife, a mother, a step-son, 
a body-servant, all his devotees, to whom his lightest 
wish was law. He brought also a fame which 
girdled the globe, and, because of it, riches, enabling 
him to live the life there of a feudal lord, gathering 
around him a tribe of natives who made him their 
chieftain, and who bore him upon their muscular 
shoulders of bronze up the steep mountain path to 
his last resting place upon the summit of Vaea. 
There the cairn which marks the spot has become a 
place of pilgrimage to millions of human beings, 
few, perhaps, visiting it in the flesh, but those who da 
not beholding it imaginatively through the prism, 
shot with hues of legend and allure, which the mere 
name, Stevenson, evokes. 

A thrill of grief traversed Europe and America 
and vibrated into Asia and Africa upon the death 
of Stevenson. Not so Gauguin. Fleeing from no 
specific disease of civilization, but specifically from 
civilization itself, which he had come to abhor, he 
had left France in April, 1891, and, after a long and 
seemingly interminable voyage, entered the South 
Seas, landing at Tahiti, where he spent two years. 
The brush, not the pen, was the tool of his talent. 
and laden with the spoils of its feverish activity he 
returned to Paris in September, 1893. He had left 
there, unsuccessful and discredited, to “follow his 
dream.” Its coinage into canvases magnificently and 
blazingly, not to say revoltingly, barbaric, did noth- 
ing to retrieve his failure. Two more years were 
spent in France in vain struggles for recognition. 
Then irresistibly the vision of the South Seas rose 
before him and again he fled—this time, after a 
pause at Tahiti, which he now found intolerable, 

to the Marquesas, where, in the valley of Atuona, in 
the isle of Hiva-oa, he found refuge. He brought 
with him neither wife, mother, son nor servant. 
Nothing but paints, brushes, canvas, an organ and 
a sufficient sum of money to set him up in the way 





of life upon which he had determined. Upon a de- 
serted pae-pae he built for himself a house, or, 
rather, a studio. Forty-five feet long and twenty 
wide, its wooden frame sheathed with split bamboo, 
it was thatched with cocoanut and lit by large win- 
dows of glass. There he lived and painted, or in a 
lower room modeled in clay or carved in wood. At 
other times, usually in the evening, he would sit at 
his organ, making a wild and melancholy music. He 
wore no clothing but the native pareu, or loin-cloth, 
and his wants were looked after by a half-breed 
Chinese boy. During his first sojourn in Tahiti he 
had taken a Maori woman to wife, after the “custom 
of the country,” and so lived with her. In Atuona 
he took such women as he wanted for such passing 
moments as he wanted them, paid them, and then 
sent them away. 

In effect he lived alone, painting, carving, model- 
ing, making music. He drank much absinthe, and 
the constant use of morphia, hypodermically admin- 
istered to deaden the pain with which a loathsome 
venereal disease tormented him, had converted him 
into what, in our contemporary cant we call a “dope- 
fiend.” When his condition became such that he was 
unable to get about on foot in search of new sub- 
jects or impressions, he obtained a rude cart—the 
only vehicle of its kind on the island—and drove in 
it a vicious little stallion wherever the rough moun- 
tain paths permitted. In this fashion he lived on 
some half-dozen years or more, solitary, savage, 
obsessed, drunken, diseased, delirious, his expenses 
defrayed by remittances from a few people in Paris 
who believed in him and to whom, from time to 
time, he shipped canvases, carvings and grotesque 
potteries. Then one morning when his serving-boy 
came to prepare his breakfast he found Gauguin 
dead, with, it is said, “a smile upon his lips.” Though 
fiercely pagan and pantheist, he was carried with 
difficulty up the steep path to the Calvary which 
looks down into Atuona from one of the peaks that 
encircle it, and, there, in the shadow of the Crucified 
One, he was buried. 

This was May 9, 1903. News of his death was 
slow in reaching civilization, and when it did it pro- 
duced no thrill. Very few people knew of his exist- 
ence and still fewer cared. And when recently an 
American journalist, Fredegick O’Brien, who for a 
year had forgotten the world in the vale of Atuona, 
sought out his grave in the jungle-cemetery on the 
mountain, all trace of it had disappeared. Whether 
it had ever been marked was a question. If it had 
been,»a few years had sufficed to obliterate every 
vestige by which it might be identified. 

Today ironic destiny has transposed in death the 
positions which these two men occupied when living. 
The fame of Robert Stevenson grows less resound- 
ing with the passage of the years. He is still read, 
he is still admired, he is still loved, his name and 
memory remain lambent with a special aura, ro- 
mantic and appealing. But his influence, once so 
great, has dwindled. It is still felt, it is still re- 
sponded to, but it is no longer an active force with 
which to reckon. 

On the other hand, the paintings which, a genera- 
tion ago, Paul Gauguin sold for a few francs or 
gave away outright because unsalable at any price, 
are sought and fought for by galleries and by col- 
lectors. When sold they realzie prices that only 
the plutocracy can pay. As for his influence, it has 
been thus summed up by one of the most-quoted 
historians of modern art, Meier-Graefe: “Tt is im- 
mense: setting aside the leaders of Impressionism, it 
may indeed be described as unrivalled.” To be sure, 
this is the dictum of an enthusiast, and it is by no 
means undisputed. With the name of Gauguin are 
associated those of Cezanne, of Van Gogh and of 
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Matisse, as the chief protagonists of a memorable 
“movement.” And of their productions has not John 
S. Sargent written: 
to their having any claim whatever to being works 
of art, with the exteption of Gauguin, whose paint- 
ings strike me as admirable in color, and in color 


“T am absolutely skeptical as 


only?” 

Movements and influences wax and wane in art 
as in literature, and Gauguin, just now at his apogee, 
may suffer in the next quarter-century as great or 
greater diminution in prestige and influence as has 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the last one. After all, 
despite its diseases, we cannot repeal civilization; and 
art, especially, cannot, seeing that it is quite possibly 
one of the chief diseases from which civilization suf- 
fers. Tolstoi, at least, has argued to that effect, and, 
it must be admitted, to some purpose. 


Whatever the future may have in store for Gauguin 
and his influence, one thing is certain—his “legend” 
will do much to perpetuate his appeal to posterity. 
It grows and spreads, and, unlike that of Stevenson, 
which so took shape during his lifetime that before 
his death he had become to all intents and purposes 
a legendary character, it is almost wholly posthumous 
Of his English and American vogue this is especially 
true. Two works have lately appeared which have 
made the name and fame of Gauguin familiar to a 
multitude which, in despite of them, had never 
known or heard of him. These are W. Somerset 
Maugham’s novel, “The Moon and Sixpence,” and 
O. F. Theis’s translation of Gauguin’s own (or puta- 
tive) “Noa Noa.” Each book is fiction of a sort, 
and, as we are all aware, to fiction are opened many 
doors where fact may knock in vain. 

“The Moon and Sixpence” has been among the 
most bruited novels of the past year—an instructive 
commentary upon contemporary fiction and criticism 
and the levels of taste they represent. Somerset 
Maugham is known principally as a concoctor of 
drawing-room comedies and novels, smartly written 
and successful with the public for which they are in- 
tended. But in “The Moon and Sixpence” he has 
been hailed as having produced a highly significant 
and important study of the career of an artist—that 
of Paul Gauguin being admittedly his source of in- 
spiration. 

One who comes to this novel with any previous 
knowledge of the facts about Gauguin arises from it 
wondering at the critics who have given it so glow- 
ing a cachet. In a word, it is a flagrant example of 
the immemorial British capacity, the indeflectable 
British tendency, to take a subject of rare artistic 
possibilities and transform it into a penny-dreadful. 
Granting the license of the novelist to endow an his- 
toric character with attributes which he never pos- 
sessed, to portray him in the perpetration of actions 
which he never committed—granting this, one may 
still say that the Charles Strickland of . Somerset 
Maugham is a libel, and a hideous one, upon Paul 
Gauguin. It is a falsification so complete, so arrant, 
and, above everything, so vulgar, that it would be 
difficult to cite a parallel. Various reviewers have 
indicated as much, some of them with a presenta- 
tion of the “circumstantial evidence” involved. But 
this, unhappily, means nothing to the crowd which 
besieges the counters of “best-sellers,” or to the 
members of this crowd who become imbued with 
the idea (as most of them do) that in the story of 
Charles Strickland they have read the life of Paul 
Gauguin. In the long run this may or may not be 
of particular importance, but it is at present none 
the less deplorable. 

Somerset Maugham has made a villain, and an 
atrocious one, of his hero. Gauguin, his model, was, 
it is perhaps needless to say, neither. But the salient 
fact is that his life and “legend” provide materials 
from which a literary artist might have produced a 
masterpiece. Whereas Somerset Maugham has pro- 
duced a monstrosity. 

Paul Gauguin, let it be repeated, was neither a 
hero nor a villain. He was merely another of those 
“strange souls,” those ames damnés, which to the 
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“restless analyst” of art and nature present problems 
of a perennial fascination whose solution they in- 
evitably attack. 3orn in Lima, Peru, in 1848, ac- 
cording to one version of the “legend,” and in Paris 
according to another, his father was French, his 
mother, by name, Flora Tristan—which sounds like 
an echo from the coulisses—a Peruvian, her blood 
a mixture of indigenous and European strains. The 
barbaric, the semi-savage traits which her son de- 
veloped have been traced, perhaps plausibly, to his 
maternal inheritance, and he has thus been explained 
as not so much a pervert as a “throw-back.” His 
infancy and childhood are said to have been spent 
partially in Peru, partially in Paris. At seventeen 
(or, as some say, as early as fourteen) he became 
a sailor, remaining for several years in the French 
merchant marine, during which time he visited far- 
distant and exotic shores. Tiring of life “before 
the mast,” he returned to Paris and at twenty-four 
married—a Danish girl. Children came thick and 
fast until there were five of them. Gauguin was 
hard-put to support them and the family lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence. 


It was at this period that the impulse to paint 
seems to have seized him. An aggressive egoist, 
he was not a “teachable subject.” From Camille 
Pissarro, whose work he admired, he received a few 
instructions, barring which he was content to remain 
ostentatiously self-taught as a painter. At the same 
time he was teaching) himself to carve in wood— 
strange, virile figures, betraying Gothic influences. 
He first exhibited in 1880, being then thirty-two. Soon 
after he broke away from all models in the search 
for a new synthesis, went to Brittany, gathered a 
little cénacle about him and founded what is known 
as the “school of Pont Aven.” His wife and children 
he deserted, though endeavoring in some measure 
to provide for them. From his brush now came 
canvases of a crude and startling power, stark yet 
symbolistic, which when they made their appearance 
in Paris excited either scorn or repulsion, save in a 
few responsive breasts. 

In 1887 Gauguin made the voyage to Martinique 
where he remained for some time. Returning, his 
canvases increased in violence and vibrance—to re- 
main as before unsold in those galleries and ateliers 
which consented to receive them. His orbit and that 
of Vincent van Gogh, who hailed him as “master,” 
crossed and there followed their intimacy, their so- 
journ together at Arles, and its tragic dénouement. 

A struggle, and a grim one, was Gauguin’s life in 
those years, yet he was never without disciples, 
friends, believers. His work had attracted the atten- 
tion of the symbolists and the decadents, painters and 
poets, and he received their sympathy and assistance, 
such as it was. Then, in 1891, came his first flight 
to the South Seas and his two years at Tahiti. It was 
after his return, in 1893, that an uncle dying and 
leaving him a substantial legacy, he set up shop in the 
Rue Vercingetorix, adorning the door of his studio 
with the Maori motto, “Te Faruru,” which may be 
translated, “Here love is made”—a curious renverse- 
ment of the “Hic habitat felicitas” of Catullian 
Rome. 

Now, too, he appeared upon the boulevards in that 
extraordinary costume of which the conspicuous fea- 
tures were the astrachan “helmet,” the blue cloak, 
the striped waistcoat, spectacular to a degree sur- 
passing even that historic garment in which Théo- 
phile Gautier arrayed himself for the “battle of 
Ernani.” In addition he flourished an immense and 
amazingly carved cane, reminiscent of that of Balzac; 
who, by the way, he fanatically admired. This pos- 
ing and promenading, however, failed of the 
réclame it was intended to arouse. The little cénacle 
remained faithful, but the rest of the world jeered 
or disregarded him. The end was the “clearing-out 
sale” at the Hotel Drouot and the ultimate flight to 
the South Seas. 

The “legend” is somewhat uncertain regarding the 
origin of “Noa Noa.” By some of the Gauguinistes 
it is claimed that “the master” brought the MS. back 
with him from Tahiti, in 1893, and that it was then 


edited and “arranged” by Charles Morice, the sym- 
bolist poet and critic, who published it in the form 
which we know in the “Revue Blanche.” On the 
other hand, Morice is quoted as claiming that he 
himself gave the idea for the book to Gauguin, and 
that the latter then furnished him with notes and 
memoranda from which he constructed the narra- 
tive as published. Gauguin’s own literary powers 
were limited. His education had been of the most 
fugitive description, his vocabulary resembled that 
of a peasant with a smattering of artistic culture 
expressed in scraps of various languages, and such 
inedited “remains” as are extant in the shape of let. 
ters, journals, etc., are described as being entirely 
different in tone and texture from “Noa Noa,” 
which is a‘ piece of finished literary art bearing all 
the ear-marks of Paris. 

For the first time translated into English (and 
with nothing about the volume to indicate that 
Morice had any hand in its composition) “Noa Noa” 
is now being received with an enthusiasm verging 
upon the lyrical in this hospitable land. Also as 
something “new and strange”—which illustrates how 
backward we are, for it has been an old story in ar- 
tistic Paris for a generation. Why, however, in the 
flood of noticés, and of “Gauguiniana” which it is 
producing, is no mention made of one of its most 
palpable “sources ?” 

A dozen years before Paul Gauguin first found his 
way to the South Seas, another Frenchman of genius 
had sailed thither. Julien Viaud had been born in 
Brittany in 1850, being two years younger than 
Gauguin. Like him, while still a boy he had become 
a sailor, but in the French navy, not the merchant 
marine. Coming from a sea-faring family, his rise 
had been rapid, and it was as one of the officers of 
a man-o’-war that he visited Tahiti about the time 
that Gauguin was abandoning his family and be- 
ginning to paint in Paris. If we deduct from the 
painter his barbarity and violence we might almost 
describe him in the same terms in which Paul Bour- 
get has described this young Breton naval officer, 
whom we know as Pierre Loti: “At once one of 
the most primitive and the most complex of beings, 
with the senses of a savage and a soul as decadent as 
the most decadent of moderns.” 

As Gauguin broke away from all accepted canons 
of art in his paintings, spurned all influences and 
models and reverted to primitive nature, so did Liew- 
tenant Viaud—or Pierre Loti—when he became a lit- 
erary artist. His souvenirs of his sojourn at Tahitihe 
made into a book, published in Paris in 1880, and 
speedily it attained international celebrity. Its title 
was “Le Mariage du Loti,’ and in it and its heroine, 
the Maori maiden Rarahu, the seeker for similitudes 
may readily trace the germs of “Noa Noa” and its 
heroine Tehura. 

And there are other germs which we may trace 
still farther back. Gauguin’s two favorite authors 
were Balzac and Poe. The latter he knew through 
the translations of Baudelaire—and the influence of 
Baudelaire was strong in those circles where, before 
his flight to the South Seas, Gauguin was most suc 
cessful, i. e. the symbolists and decadents. And as 
Gauguin imitated Balzac, so he imitated Baudelaire, 
taking, in imitation of his Venus noire, a Javanese 
mistress into the studio in the Rue Vercingetorix 
with its motto of “Te Faruru,”. and there and else 
where leading with her an existence as sordid, as 
stormy and as shameful as that of the author of 
“Les Fleurs du Mal’ with Jeanne Duval. 

While Baudelaire professed an absolute hatred of 
nature, which Gauguin made his deity; while Baude- 
laire shunned the daylight and Gauguin exulted ia 
the flaming sun of the South Seas; nevertheless the 
influence of the tropics, which he had visited in his 
youth is pervasive throughout Baudelaire and Bande- 
lairisme exists most undeniably in Gauguin. Both 
men were dipsomaniacs, “dope-fiends,” debauchées— 
and, are there on canvas more quintessential fleurs 04 
mal than some of those Tahitian idyls and comes 
barbares which Gauguin limned beneath the Southert 
Cross? Or is there another painter who has so com 
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pletely fulfilled the dictum which Hugo passed 
upon Baudelaire, the creator of unfrisson nouveau, 
a new shudder, in art? 


“Le Mariage du Loti” is at present inaccessible 
in English. If ever translated, it was years ago, 
and no English version is now obtainable—a fact 
somewhat strange when we reflect how many of Lo- 
ti’s books have been and are current among us and 
that this is one of the most characteristic and notable 
of them all. Beside it “Noa Noa” is a slight produc- 
tion, for the reason that Pierre Loti is a much finer 
artist than either Paul Gauguin or Charles Morice. 
Loti is a complete and perfect master, which Gauguin 
never became. From his pages the violence and 
crudity which distinguish the canvases of the painter 
are absent. Gauguin, after thirty years of effort, 
gained but a partial mastery of either his medium 
or his method. Loti displayed a consummate one 
virtually at the first stroke. Gauguin had to disen- 
cumber himself of much baggage, but Loti made his 
debut and has always remained untrammeled. Be- 
longing to no “school,” founding none, he has been 
and is content simply to “stand alone,” the most per- 
fect and the most perfectly original writer of his 
time, if not of any. Inimitable, while shoals and 
schools of painters are today painting after the man- 
ner of Gauguin, thete are no writers writing after 
the manner of Loti, that being a manifest impos- 
sibility. 

The “pure essential Loti,” Henry James, one of the 
most devoted of Lotists, has defined as “poetry in 
observation, felicity in sadness.” Gauguin, alas, ob- 
served with less of poetry, often with none at all; 
while felicity in sadness he never attained, or, rather, 
never comprehended, hence could not convey. It is 
true that modernity endeavors to eliminate both 
poetry and felicity from art; but the attempt has not 
as yet succeeded, nor can we predict when it will. 
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By Emanuel Morgan 
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WLIFRID WILSON GIBSON 
There’s heart 
Sehind the heavy breathing. 
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Forp Mavox HUEFFER 
A grayhound 
Loping with pugs. 
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JouHn HAtL WHEELOCK 
Orchids 
And Everlasting. 
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Joun DRINKWATER 
Dust 
In a mug of ale. 
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GRACE HAzArp CONKLING 
A goblet of mist 
At each place. 
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HENRY NEWBOLT 
The Jolly Union 
Roger Jack. 
(To be continued.) 
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North Dakota’s New Deal 
By W. M. R. 


AST week there was published in The Mirror 
F the reply of Oliver S. Morris, editor of the Non- 

Partisan Leader, to the alleged misrepresenta- 
tions of the farmers’ movement in North Dakota in 
Mr. Charles A. Selden in the New 
York Times. I have a copy of another comment 
upon the Selden articles from Mr. Walter W. 
Liggett, Deputy Immigration Commissioner of 
North Dakota. Mr. Liggett suggests that the author 
of the article, “Terrorism and Fraud of the Non- 
Partisan League,” fell “an easy victim to the pre- 
varications of professional politicians of North 
Dakota, who were permanently retired to private life 
when the Non-Partisan League appeared on the 
horizon.” The accusation of terrorism and fraud 
against the League is, says Mr. Liggett, a libel on the 
people of North Dakota, “for the Non-Partisan 
League administration was elected by a handsome 
majority and every law passed by the League 
legislature, with the exception of those enacted at 
the recent special session, has been ratified by the 
people at a special referendum election.” 


The Times article declared the Non-Partisan 
League to be a “more dangerous and sinister organ- 
ization than the I. W. W.” To this Mr. Liggett 
makes reply, thus: 





articles by 


“The I. W. W., as everyone knows, aims at the 
overthrow of governmental institutions by the 
means of ‘direct action.” The IT. W. W. openly re- 
pudiates political activity and carries the fight into 
the industrial field by the means of strikes and sab- 
otage in special cases. The Non-Partisan League, 
on the other hand, is a political party with a definite 
program of public ownership and tax reform. The 
Non-Partisan League has had control of the gov- 
ernment of North Dakota for four years and 
inaugurated part of its program. Every one of 
these measures was enacted by lawful, constitutional 
methods and every step has been ratified by the 
people of the state and approved by the courts, both 
state and federal. Wherein does such a program 
constitute a menace to American government or 
American institutions?” What warrant, Mr. Lig- 
gett asks, is there for asserting that this program 
has robbed the farmers of North Dakota “of their 
money, their newspapers, their banks, their consti- 
tution, the control of their schools, and of all voice 
in their government?” The truth is, says Mr. Lig: 
gett, “that no other political party in America is so 
democratically conducted; that no other state gov- 
ernment in the Union so truly represents the mass 
of its people; and that nowhere in America today 
is there more respect for the law and more scrupu- 
lous regard for the constitutional processes of 
government than in the progressive western com- 
monwealth of North Dakota. 


“Tt is true that the Non-Partisan League and its 
elective officials favor a certain enlargement of our 
governmental functions. They are not so foolish 
as to suppose the processes of evolution have halted 
and that the social state has crystalized into its final 
form. On the contrary, they realize that constantly 
changing conditions require new and 
sometimes drastic legislative enactments, and with 
vision and courage they have taken the necessary 
constructive steps. As a consequence North Dakota 
is the first and only state to make even a beginning 
towards the solution of the industrial problems 
which press so heavily upon the whole nation and 
are causing general discontent. North Dakota has 
led the way towards industrial democracy and 
curbed the unrest by removing the causes; while 
other states, and in fact the nation, only aggravate 
the underlying trouble by paltering with effects.” 


economic 


Mr. Liggett would like to know what the New 
York Times itself thinks of its staff reporter “who 
repeats every scrap of smoking-car gossip concern- 
ing the Non-Partisan League, and even prints the 
list of periodicals and newspapers subscribed for 
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by the state library, yet in an article of more than 
8,000 words, cannot find space to tell about the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of North Dakota—an 
institution with $17,000,000 deposits which does a 
daily clearing house business of more than $1,000,000 
—or of the successful operation of the state hail- 
insurance department which reduced the. cost of 
hail insurance more than one-half in its first season 
and already has saved the farmers of the state 
more than $4,000,000 in premiums.” 


The Times writer admits that the Non-Partisan 
movement is spreading to other states, but Mr. 
Liggett pointedly asks, “Could it spread, or could it 
hold its own in North Dakota for four years, if 
conditions were one-tenth as bad as he pictures? 
Every sensible man knows that it could not. The 
reason that the Non-Partisan movement is spreading 
into other states, and the reason that its program 
continues to be endorsed by large majorities in 
North Dakota, can only be explained on the theory 
that it delivers the goods.” Here are the goods it 
has delivered: 


“A state bank which acts as a central reserve and 
clearing house for private banks and loans money 
directly to farmers on first mortgages. The Bank 
of North Dakota has been in operation but four 
months, but it already has loaned more than $1,890,- 
000 to farmers; its cléarings last month totalled 
$33,000,000; its deposits are $17,000,000; and it has 
made a profit of $67,000 in less than four months 
and is reducing interest rates to farmers. 


“State hail-insurance has reduced hail-insurance 
rates more than 50 per cent and saved farmers more 
than $4,000,000 the first season in reduced premiums. 


“State grain and dairy inspection acts already 
have saved the farmers of the state several mil- 
lion dollars. 


“Work will soon start on a state mill and elevator 
system and it is conservatively estimated this will 
bring farmers of the state a least $10,000,000 more 
annually for their grain, and at the same time reduce 
the price of manufactured products to the con- 
sumer. 

“The state home-building act assists farmers and 
workingmen to buy and build homes on low initial 
payments and easy terms and any industrious citi- 
zen who wants to own his own home can do so 
with the state’s assistance. 


“In addition to this, North Dakota has the most 
advanced labor legislation of any state in the Union 
and its laws relating to social welfare and child 
protection are models in every respect.” 

All such things it is the’ habit of the New York 
Times, and other papers of like persuasion to dismiss 
contemptuously as “socialistic nostrums.” But the 
fact is that the people of North Dakota have done 
all those things in perfectly legal fashion, showing 
that they “have a lively faith in constitutional proc- 
esses and vision enough to use orderly and con- 
structive methods to lead the people out of the 
Slough of Despond into which they have been 
forced by vast monopolies and unpatriotic profit- 
eers.” That there is a large and growing number of 
people who see in this program the only solution of 
our economic difficulties and the only safe and 
legal way to avoid a great social cataclysm, is 
proved by the results of the recent meeting and 
formulation of a public ownership and idle land 
taxation program by the Committee of Forty-eight 
in St. Louis in December. Mr. Liggett says wisely 
that the time is coming when the Bourbon of all 
kinds in this country will welcome the Non-Partisan 
movement as “a social shock-absorber.” The League, 
the Forty-eighters, and other organizations in har- 
mony with them, constitute a movement that is 
essentially American and holds out about the only 
hope of redeeming our political and industrial life 
from the grip of a comparatively small but sinister 
group of profiteering monopolists, who will, unless 
they are checked, destroy this nation as surely as 
the junkers wrecked Germany or the Romanoff 
regime brought Russia down to ruin. 
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FURNITURE 
FOR YOUR HOME. 


Must be truthfully built in accordance with Art’s demands, 
and must further express the charm of permanence. 


The Home has been called “A Rest Area;” lacking this sense of 
peace, of dignity and repose, the word home is rendered void of the 
sentiment it should inspire. 

Careful selection of well built furniture, which is harmoniously 
decorative as well, will materially aidfyou in creating the true home 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps the most pleasing form of decorative art as applied to 
furniture, is the revival of the Ancient Greek methods of architectural 


se POLYCHROMY 


Polychromy is an art peculiarly applicable to beautiful woods dull 
finished; it’s delicate blending of soft blues, golds, of rose and other 
tints, creating an artistic effect only possible through this ancient art. 


The Italian Hand Carved Desk pictured is truly a work of a master craftsman. It is 

of softly finished gray oak, effectively high lighted in blue, gold and rose - - $436.00 
An elegant Council Table, Adam design, shows beautiful blending of blue and rose- - 310.00 
Equally desirable is the Council Table of Louis XVI design, with walnut top, artistically 


polychromed - - - - «© «© «© © «© «© «© «© © © © © @ e@ - - - 216.00 
Mirror tomatch - - - - - - - © © © © © © © © © © © = © © © = = 117,00 
Decorative and distinctively useful is the Davenport End Table, artistically colored - 102.00 
Polychromed Chairs of various woods are priced upward from - - - -~ - - = - 48.50 
The Lamp Standard is of carved wood, softly finished in green and gold - - - - - 51.70 
The Shade is flat Empire shape of dull blue and gold silks - - - - - - - - - - 52.00 
Other Shades will be found in the Art Shop, of parchment, in subdued blues, rose and other tints. 
Designs are floral and conventional - - - - $16.50 to $37.50 


Suags-Veadrwoort Barney 
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Letters From the People 


Mr. Ingersoll’s Fourteen Points 
Banning, Calif., Jan. 27, 1920. 
Editor of REEpy’s Mirror: 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s article, “The Labor Situation in 
Fourteen Points,” represents your own 
ideas. It is at once too obvious and 
too academic. 

I have not the temerity to put for- 
ward my own nebulous ideas, but may 
I refer you, and him, to J. A. Hob- 
son’s “Work and Wealth,” an amaz- 
ingly clear attempt to value the “im. 
ponderables” in our economy. 

For fear you haven’t it, I will copy 
from page 174. 

After exposing the fallacies of the 
eaissez-faire theory and identifying the 
marginal theory, whereon economic rent 
bases its existence, as the same the 
ory, in effect, but put in mathematical 
form, he proceeds as follows: 

“This slightly technical disquisition 
is rendered necessary by the wide ac- 
ceptance which “marginalism” has won 
in academic circles. Its expositors are 
able to deduce from it practical pre- 
cepts very acceptable to those _politi- 
cians and business men who wish to 
show the injustice, the damage and the 
final futility of all attempts of the 
labouring classes, by the organized 
pressure of trade-unionism or by pol- 
itics, to get higher wages or other ex- 
pensive improvements of the conditions 
of their employment. . . . “If our 
political economists can bring this gos- 
pel of marginalism home to the hearts 
and heads of the working classes, they 
will set aside all their foolish attempts 
to get higher wages out of rent and 
property and will set themselves to pro- 
ducing by harder, more skillful and 
more careful labour an enlarged prod- 
uct, the whole or part of which may 
come to them by the inevitable opera- 
tion of the economic law of equal dis- 
tribution at the margin!” 

Perhaps Mr. Ingersoll can explain 
how, with economic rent removed (an 
impossible procedure), the “natural 
laws” will arrange that the laborer 
gets his share. 

ALEx STRAUSS. 
ofeofe 


Mr. Hoover's ‘*Agricola™ 


St. Louis, Mo., February 3rd, 1920. 
Editor of Reedys Mirror: 

I have read with much interest your 
article captioned “Who’s Hoover?” of 
January 22nd, and I note you credit Mr. 
Hoover with having, “as a first perform- 
ance translated the ‘Agricola’ of Tacitus 
in collaboration with his wife.” 

In view of the fact that Mr. Hoover 
has been suggested as a_ presidential 
possibility, and for the reason that cer- 
tain voters are, temporarily at least, 
surfeited with the work of statesmen 
of established oratorical and _ literary 
antecedents, may I offer the following 
correction? ’ 

Tacitus, Publius Cornelius, Roman 
historian, born A. D. 55, who married 
the daughter of Gnaeus Julius Agricola, 
Roman general and the first governor 
of Britian, published the “Agricola,” a 
biography of his father-in-law, this vol- 
ume, as then customary, written in 
twelve books. 

In 1494 George Bauer (peasant) was 
born in Saxony, becoming a teacher of 
Latin, a doctor of medicine, and later 
writing “De Re Metallica” which, when 
published in 1555 or 1556, was the first 
treatise and text book on Mining and 
Metallurgy. This treatise was written 
in twelve books, which, perhaps sus 
gested the Latinizing of the name, Bauet 
(farmer), the author thereafter being 
known as Georgus Agricola. This was 
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the work that was translated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover, and published in 1912. 

In his word of introduction Mr. 
Hoover said: “As this book could be 
but a labor of love, it has had to find 
the moments for its execution in night 
hours, week ends and holidays, in all 
extending over a period of about five 
years.” 

As an admirer of Mr. Hoover, I am 
anxious that your readers be advised 
of the fact that even his literary ad- 
ventures have been kept within the do- 
main of the practical and useful. By 
the way, Bauer wrote some things about 
mining, stock jobbin,, etc., that are yet 
worth considering. 

Eucene McAUuLIFFE. 


ofooge 
Pie for the Parodists 


Palouse, Wash., January 24, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Reedy: 
Let me stick my fork in—I know how 
to do it, too. See? 


MAETERLINCK. 
George M. Cohan 
Executed 
In stained glass. 
Or, to turn my sharp pen (only a 
Philistine would remark that I use a 
Corona) upon the critics: 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 
Dyspepsia 
In the Judgment Seat. 
Or to sally satirically at politics: 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
Great Caesar’s 
Ghost! 


Many thanks to Emanuel Morgan for 
supplying a new diversion for vacant in- 
tellects. Some entertainments require a 
little mental effort. But parodies—they’re 
different. 

RALPH E. GREENE. 
, sfeete 
Aboutthe Publisher of **Madeleine™ 


5320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 
Jany. 31st, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your defense of Brainard in the 
Mirror of January 29th strikes me as 
pretty weak. 

If the law holds the head of a cor- 
poration personally responsible for its 
criminal acts, he accepts the responsi- 
bility when he accepts the job. The way 
for him to keep out of jail is to see that 
his corporation keeps square with the 
law. 

It seems to me a very childish thing 
to say that a man -is being “persecuted” 
when he is tried and found guilty of 
breaking the law. It is rather easy to 
keep clear of the law; thousands of peo- 
ple do it every day. All your talk about 
“singling out,” “revenge” and “punish- 
ment” is mere verbal embroidery. If 
Brainard had walked the path of right- 
eousness he could not have been con- 
victed. Let us have more such con- 
Victions, to the end that books that are 
‘merely vulgar and an offense against 
good taste” may become unprofitable 
and therefore unpopular with the pub- 
lishers, 

Your sincere Bookfellow, 

GrEoRGE STEELE SEYMOUR. 

[The editor of the Mirror was not ex- 
actly defending Mr. Brainard or Harper 
& Bros. but he was disapproving the 





whole system of Comstockian censorship 
of literature. We have too much es- 
pionage in this country. Moreover the 
editor of the Mirror was showing the 
apparent persecution of Mr. Brainard 
because of his activities on the Grand 
Jury in opposition to certain policies 
and purposes of Mayor Hylan and Mr. 
Hearst. Mr. Brainard was put behind 
the bars and had his finger prints taken. 
This is not such treatment as is usually 
accorded persons charged with offenses 
like the one against Mr. Brainard. He 
seems to have been persecuted for his 
Grand Jury activities rather than for 
publishing an immoral book.] 


~ee™ 
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The Supreme Court and Prohibition 


839 West End Avenue, 
New York City, Jan. 26, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“Does the Constitution folly the flag?” 
asked Mr. Hinnissy of Mr. Dooley. “I 
dinnaw,” replied the sage of Archey 
Road, “but I know that the Supreme 
Court follies the iliction returns.” 

That the Supreme Court is influenced, 
though unconsciously, by what its mem- 
bers think is public sentiment on matters 
of great national importance, is undoubt- 
edly true. 

In no instance has this more clearly 
been shown than in its decisions or ques- 
tions arising out of prohibitory laws. 
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During the past forty years the court Has 
on various occasions injected into its de- 
cisions comments and opinions relating 
to the alleged injurious effects of using 
alcoholic beverages, none of which were 
based upon facts of official record, or 
justified by anything that was submitted 
to the court. 


Thus, references to the peculiar nature 
of the substance prohibited, and unsup- 
ported assertions concerning its effects, 
have been given as a justification for ig- 
noring obvious violations of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


It is claimed that the adoption of the 
18th amendment shows that a majority 
of the American people favor it. Of 
this there is no proof, since the question 
was never submitted to the people, and 
out of the several thousand state legisla- 
tors who voted for ‘ratification, not a 
dozen were elected on the prohibition 
issue. 


The record of decisions on prohibitory 
laws shows that the Supreme Court has 
never yet squarely passed upon the ques- 
tion as to whether a citizen can be de- 
prived of his liberty and property with- 
out due process of law. 

It is hardly probable that in view of 
the widespread protests against a meas- 
ure thatiis clearly in direct conflict with 
the 5th amendment, the court will again 
fail to decide this momentous issue. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


Sauce for Goose and Gander 
Chicago, Ill, Feby. 2nd, 1920. 
Editor of Reedys Mirror: 

Noticing that the Southern states are 
objecting to universal compulsory mili- 
tary training on the ground that it will 
arm the negro in the South, I beg to 
say that the Northern states have sub- 
mitted to prohibition in order that 
liquor may be kept away from the negro. 

What is good for the nation as a 
whole must be acquiesced in by those 
states for which itis not so good. And 
therefore I am in favor of universal 
training even though it may imperil the 
Southern states. 

ELMER CuHusps, LL,.D., Ph. D. 
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“ Jurgen” — Suppressed 
By Lilian Cassels 


A story of blithesome depths and in- 
finite variety is “Jurgen,” by James 
Branch Cabell. 

With an audacity which beguiles even 
while it amazes, the writer has seized 
seemingly every myth and _ allegory 
known to religion or history, from the 
conceptions of Phallists and Sun- 
worshippers on down through the sym- 
bolism of all ages, and has woven them 
into a tale wherein Jurgen, poet and 
pawnbroker, philanders through a year 
of fictitious youth which he has cajoled 
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— Diamonds and Pearls 


Diamonds of Exquisite Fire are featured 
in Sautoir Watches of Platinum 


Exquisitely decorative is the Sautoir Watch of Platinum 
pictured at the left, which features two beautiful pear- 
shaped diamonds and many smaller diamonds. 
design of tiny sapphires introduces the merest line of color. 
It is worn on a narrow band of ribbon 
about the neck, - - - 


The Sautoir Watch pictured at the right is of Platinum, 
uniquely designed, and is worn on a slen- 
der chain about the neck, - 


Rarely beautiful are necklaces of Oriental Pearls, shown 
at the House of Jaccards., 


The growing scarcity of Pearls should render this dis- 
play doubly interesting. 
Pearls that%{are perfectly matched in color, of most 
exquisite luster are graduated in size, completing neck- 


laces of matchless beauty. Upwards from 
$160.00 to $28,000.00 





An intricate 


$2, 
$1,275 
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Mail orders 
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from the goddess in charge of Wednes- that the truth is not revealed to him, dawn and sunrise, does not escape the of his ideal, whose loveliness he finds 

days, or middle-age. either through symbolism or reality. half-laughing sigh of delicate mockery; faintly imaged in each succeeding sweet. 

for here the commonplace Girl is heart. He marries each love who de. on 
visioned in beauty incomparable, because sires marriage; for how could a myth qu 
seen only through enchanted eyes of recognize the conventions of other “5 
the Boy; and to him she is his Heart’s myths? He charms every woman jt fy 
Desire; while the garden itself vanishes seems best to charm; he is “a monstrous sti 
in the light of the risen sun, leaving in clever fellow;” and in a symbolism as fy. 
its place a ploughed field wherein noth- broad as the frankness of Walt Whit & ;, 
ing is yet growing, taken over by the man, he enters into relationships with B ca 
sordid giants bread and butter. these various loves. Of each, like Kip. re 
all his adventuring, ling, he may say “And I learned about § 
women from her.” sp 


Wearing a shining shirt given him The cleverness of the book lies in the 
by Centaur, the first character he en- light but wondrously pervasive satire 
counters in his year of amazing adven- which touches each scene in /Jurgen’s 
ture, but attended always by the silently search for the unattainable. All re- 
mocking shadow, common-sense, Jurgen ligions, all creeds, all philosophies, all 
joyously slips from myth to myth, living fancies are intermingled in this chang- 
for an ardent transitory period in the ing drama; and each is touched in turn 
heart of each, doing in full measure with this delicate sparkling satirical 
all that is expected of him, believing witchery, which adds to the beauty of the 
with his symbolic youth that each ex- picture as the first frost lends charm to And_ through 
perience holds for him the justice his a vanishing summer. Even the tenderest Jurgen dips into love and walks out of 
spirit desires, yet knowing all the while, page of the fantasy, “First Love,” sym- it happily and insouciantly, although “Jurgen” is no book for prudes. But op 
in the back of his forty-year-old head, bolized goldenly as a garden between never quite free from the wistful vision neither are the Bible, the Odyssey, the § pe 

History of England, the prayer-book, de 





ai RE ERATOR IR APARNA ANT ATTY ds the Arabian Nights, nor sundry trans- § in: 
lations of some queer _heiroglyphics we 
carved on Aryan metal discs and Egyp. § te 
tian pyramids. Yet these various con- § !et 


r 
_ e ostume a on an as tributions to literature are frequently oc 
read, even in America. tia 


| Finally Jurgen reaches a place called 





the hell of his fathers, because these th 


* 9 | 
t e 1SS@eS i + O _ forefathers have builded it in dreams, via 
out of pride which led them to believe B“" 


: | , ’ that what they did was of sufficient im- - 

Announce the Arrival of Fashionable Daytime Frocks from portance to merit torture. Hera as 

; . : : ; es 

the House of Harry Collins and Other Noted Style Creators usual he marries a wife, and lives with # 

her respectably by the shores of a sea ai 

“composed of the blood that had been fo 

These ultra modish frocks, which receive shed by piety in furthering the kingdom en 
their first showing this week, are exquisitely of the Prince of Peace.” it & int 
ar that Mr. Cabell takes occasion to add 

fashioned of taffeta and super twills into models “A “e on 
; rage ; the political conditions of today to his 

of exclusiveness and distinction. phantasmagoria of mockery—a_ chapter 97 

a ar a that fits with strange congruity into the A 

: : tale. hw 

fashion moment seem specially — | f ; att 

4 me a : But when all is done, Jurgen lays ais 

adapte ° express € seasons aside his body of borrowed youth and B ,,, 

modes, which have a tendency returns to the middle-aged simplicity B ., 

toward the bouffant. of life with a shrewish wife, who cares B ,;, 

for him tenderly and browbeats him / 

. . . © se at 

Our collection of models is charmingly varied outrageously. And in this, too, Jurgen F A 

for every type of woman finds a symbol. But—he does not quite Bt. 

—matron or debutante— find the truth. | pre 


and adaptable for St. Louis In a foreword, the author warns — no 
readers that the judicious will waive tle 


social occasions or South- 2 
all allegorical interpretations. But this ser 


ern resort wear. a . 
6 is impossible to any except the most de 

Third Floor. # careless; for the allegory of Jurgen, like an 

Truth itself, flashes so many facets of rat 
light into inquisitive eyes that those who Fir 
were fortunate in having obtained a Co 
copy of the book before its publishers tha 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.), because wil 
of the complaints and objections of the sto 
“smut-hounds” of Comstockery, decided car 
to withdraw it from circulation will qu 





turn over, and reread its pages many not 
times in the hope of a clearer discert- ind 
ment and understanding of its trans BP bee 
gressions of the laws against immoral sto 
or obscene literature. One among malty ers. 
possibilities pictures in Jurgen’s wander 7 
ings the entire course of spirit evoli- § bon 


tion; beginning in the cradle of the race 9} bre: 
with varied queer conceptions of “the Bos: 
god who made things as they are” and B wh 
‘leading through many varieties of faith § lar; 
to present-day beliefs; which seem, after had 
all, to be amusingly little clearer that mit 
some of those of the “heathen.” The & the 
book is hardly immoral, but it is de § sre 
lightfully unmoral, like Nature and like has 
dreams. mot 


Soofoote for 

Little Girl (to film actress)—My fath thei 
——-FAMOUS -BARR CO sporerrr Fr 
» stage before you went into pictures. 24° “ 

Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West cited Actress—What did he say he had Pon 

seen me in? Little Girl—The ’eighties: act 


—London Tit-Bits. 
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Marts and Money 


The latest bear demonstration made 
considerable inroads on Wall Street 
quotations. Leaving aside badly inflated 
“specialties”, the depreciation varied from 
five to eight points in numerous in- 
stances. The principal depressive. force 
was the accentuation of the tightness 
in the money market. At one time the 
call rate soared again to 20 per cent, but 
relapsed quickly first to 10 and then to 
8 per cent. The betterment in this re- 
spect was attended by reports that some 
optional contracts had been made at 6 
per cent. The scare was obviously over- 
done as usual, with a view to uncover- 
ing stop-loss orders on stocks which 
were especially coveted by financial in- 
terests and powerful pools. The vio- 
lence of the breaks in “specialties”, which 
occurred after persistent and only par- 
tially successful attacks on stocks of su- 
perior merits, appeared to indicate that 
the d la baisse movement had reached its 
conclusion. Save for pessimistic utter- 
ances on the part of some financial au- 
thorities whose mental equipoise had be- 
come perturbed by a more or less inter- 
esting series of hysterical reports con- 
cerning money rates, foreign exchange 
conditions and international trade, the 
losses in values would have been unim- 
portant in the representative list. 


Particularly bitter was the onslaught 
on U. S. Steel common, which sank to 
97Y,. The high point in 1919 was 115. 
At this moment the figure is 100%. Steel 
common is, as a rule, the main object of 
attack towards the end of a bear move- 
ment. The annual dividend rate being 
only 5 per cent, the stock still is quoted 
at a figure netting a strikingly small 
yield. Victory 434 per cents are rated 
at 97.80. Manifestly, shrewd investors 
continue to purchase the shares without 
trepidation over the antics and gloomy 
predictions of destructionists. They do 
not lose sight of the fact that the unset- 
tlement in values since September repre- 
sents sufficient allowance for the various 
developments, which in their very nature, 
and largely viewed, are of constructive 
rather than destructive import. The 
Finance Committee of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation has made the announcement 
that in the present year the employés 
will be allowed to subscribe to common 
stock at 106. This surely seems signifi- 
cant of unimpaired confidence in high 
quarters respecting the farther future 
hot only of t¥e steel but all other leading 
industries. Judge Gary has for years 
been correct in estimating the common 
stock’s value in the interest of the work- 
ers. The price in 1919 was 92. 

The market for railroad and industrial 
bonds was not seriously damaged by the 
break in share values. This despite smart 
losses in Liberty and Victory issues, 
sa ban hae tad affected by en- 
i rn ation by Speculators who 

, nancing their marginal com- 
mitments with Government paper. That 
the inflation of prices’ in 1919 was to a 
great extent the outcome of war loans 
Se sida obvious for some 
ford the ena : wre heey oo 
eal : safety to investors and 
a. wis ate the penchant to pur- 

wisely but too well on the 
Stock Exchange. Brokers were eager to 


rg them for marginal protection, in 
» too eager for their own interests. 
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It was accurate knowledge of this fact, 
and indiscretion which prompted the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to issue warnings re- 
peatedly, but complaisant financial insti- 
tutions disregarded them until they 
themselves became alarmed, belatedly, at 
the extraordinary tactics of cliques who 
were obsessed with the idea that Europe 
would continue purchasing American 
products in enormous volume and irre- 
spective of such prices as their own 
profiteering mania would dictate. No 
account was taken of the terrible de- 
rangement of finances on the other side 
and the steady crumbling of exchange 
rates until the quotation for sterling fell 
to $3.25. The other day, the rate was 
$3.18, a new absolute minimum. Since 
then, it has rallied to $3.32. 


It is now believed that the worst has 
been seen with respect to foreign ex- 
changes. But it still is highly question- 
able whether adequate relief can be had 
without comprehensive co-operation on 
the part of all the leading Governments. 
Sir George Paish continues to harp 
upon the evils resultant from culpable 
extravagance in the United States. Said 
he at Philadelphia: “Never have your 
people consumed so much as they are 
consuming today. You speak of the 
high cost of living. Are we responsible 
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for that? You are making fortunes by 
killing the people of the world. There 
should be no high cost of living. There 
is no reason for it.” 

I said in the Murror, about two 
nionths ago, that the latter half of 1920 
would be likely to witness material de- 
clines both in wages and prices of com- 
modities. The reactionary tendency is 
already making headway. Indeed, it is 
freely predicted and even regarded as 
a blessing in disguise by some promi- 
nent authorities. The general economic 
state of affairs is abnormal, and defla- 
tion an absolute necessity. The longer 
it is postponed or resisted, the worse will 
be the evil confronting the whole world. 
Methodical, gradual deflation is the order 
of the day, and it is plainly fore- 
shadowed in Wall Street. Expansion in 
production and exports cannot be secured 
unless and until the prevalent desire to 
exact the utmost farthing has disap- 
peared. In the meantime, investors 
should not be afraid to pick up especially 
desirable stocks and bonds, the quota- 
tions of which already indieate substan- 
tial deflation. 


+ 
Finance in St. Louis 


In the local financial market the quota- 
tions for leading issues are moderately 
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lower than they were a week ago. The 
chief depressing factor was the break in 
Wall Street. Many speculators are com- 
pelled, in prevailing circumstances, to 
sell some of their good securities for the 
purpose of fortifying their marginal ac- 
counts in New York. Local brokerage 
offices were crowded to the doors dur- 
ing the days of severe selling in the 








The Bookfellows 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF READERS AND WRITERS 








Wediffer from all other past and present 
book-producing societies, because our 
charges are on a popular basis — low 
enough to appeal toeverybody. THE 
BOOKFELLOW SERIES is a wonder- 
ful achievement —-de luxe books at 
popular prices. Every month we pro- 
duce something todelight the true book- 
lover —distributed free to members. 
We are doing all we can to raise the 
quality and lower the cost of book- 
product. Allwhoare in sympathy with 
this object should affiliate. One dollar 
perannum. Let us hear from you. 





FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk, 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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THE FEBRUARY SALE of SILKS 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH 


GFRING and Summer Silks in all their charmingly exquisite colorings and 
beautiful new weaves have been assembled for our annual Silk Classic. 
The quantities and the special prices in this sale offer greater attractions 


than at any other time. Previous to the opening day we will hold 


An Advance Showing February 12th, 13th and 14th 


Ts display will include our own importations of Silks from Lyons, 
France, and the beautiful silks from American looms, the sheer em- 
broidered fabrics, the all-silk duvetyne, new Pussy Willow prints and the 
out-door silks—Baronette, Tricolette, Kumsi-Kumsa, Klimax and Dew 
Kist. You may select at your leisure the silks you would like to purchase, 
before the opening day. 


STIX. BAER & FULLER 





GRAND-LEADER 
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(Sixth Floor) 
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to ask for them. 














you about your problems, to put our 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 


Ty ANSWER your question, to advise 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Large central dia- 
’ mond, is of fine 
quality and is sur- 
rounded by small 
diamonds, in hand- 
pierced and carved 
platinum ring, 


$327 
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mounted. 











quality. 









All articles 
advertised 
sold by mail. 


We invite your attention to 
our wonderful showing of dia- 
monds, both mounted and un- 


Wide experience in diamond 
buying and selling qualifies us 
to give expert advice in selection. 


Every diamond sold by us is 
guaranteed as to weight and 


Fares refunded according to plan of 
the Associated Retailers. 

















Diamonds a Luxury 
or an Investment? 


Eastern market. Twenty-four shares of 
Bank of Commerce were disposed of at 
145, and twenty First National at 217. 
National Candy common dropped to 156 
United Railways 4s were but little in- 
jured in their value, $5,000 being sold at 
49.75. Taken as a whole, the local finan- 
cial situation has withstood the depres- 
sive influences emanating from the Fast 
remarkably well. 


Local Quotations 








x 
Answers to Inquiries 


Investor, St. Louis.—National Bank of Com- 
merce doesn’t seem overvalued at 145. Nor 
does there seem any danger of a further, more 
important decline, offerings having been well 
absorbed in the past three or four weeks. The 
6 per cent dividend will be maintained. The 
stock is mostly owned by wealthy people who 









Empire, Albany, N. Y.—Chicago & Nortn 
western preferred is now quoted at 116. In 
view of the fine dividend record and the safe. 
ty of the 8 per cent, the stock may justly 
be regarded as an attractive purchase for in. 
vestment. Other desirable purchases are Atch. 
ison 5 per cent preferred, Corn Products Re. 
fining preferred, Continental Can preferred, 
Central Leather preferred, and Union Pacific 
preferred. 


Fremont, NeEs.—(1) American Can common 
is quoted at 50, which compares with a high 
mark of 68% in 1919. While no payments 
have yet been made to stockholders, 4 or § 
per cent could easily be distributed. You 
shouldn’t hesitate to increase holdings in case 
of a drop below 45. (2) Retain your St. Paul 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 hon A end Pie Asked, preferred certificate. (3) By holding your 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS Merchants Laclede Nat... eo ” 3g Deanna Cee eet SS fo ta coe ae 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.............. i —— bo “40% eT ee ilies 5 
American Trust. ............0... 5 — : 
FatSt INAUONGL ADK ccccsecscicsscceses  sastts 218 rd 
si Pcie aie” 328 
Jnite ailways pfd........... 6% 7 . 
oo Coming Shows 
aad — es aah a a Pualton® ErGh GO. <. <n ccccccsssseccc sce 70 72 ; , 
Certain-teed com. ...................... 50 ba Mirror readers will remember Mr. Silas 
do 2d pfd. 80 81 Bent’s delightful critique upon J. M. Barrie's 
Indiahoma 7% 7 play, “Dear Brutus,’’ at the Empire Theatre, 
RGAClOUG. CBO l  crspascsccccessenensicesscscsess ee 120 New York. St. Louisans will have an oppor. 
Am. Credit Indemnity................ 220 BA tunity to see the piece at the American Thea. 
Mo. Portland Cement........ 80 82% tre during the week beginning Monday evening, 
Ely & Walker Ist pfd...... 2. S08 et February 16th. William Gillette plays the 
Sortide Vet. i idicccs cc scsscscecccecesee> esses 82% titular role, in which that long since dis 
Hydraulic P. Brick com.... cs 74 8 tinguished player adds to his distinction. The 
Gay {i Plas eat ne 50 play’s title derives from Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Marland Refg..................---.--:.---- 5% 53%, Caesar.” “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
National Candy com.................... 156 159 our stars, but in ourselves, that we are under. 
NOU stapreete. coool. 106 110 lings.” Throughout the three acts of the most 
WWGMOY TETPGEEIG: nckocscascicucciscsexccs) “cdanep 165 , Barriesque comedy, author and actors set forth 
(Roritae), hate ee ee 43% 4334 the wonderful possibilities arising were many 
ER TM Sih TSE 36 40 of us given the opportunity to live life over 
Be oe We an | Se 65 again. The play, undoubtedly, impresses one 


as having been suggested by “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’”’ for its action takes place on 
Midsummer Eve and one of its important char. 
acters is named Lob, who is the host of the 
other figures in the story. Lob, as the reader 
of Shakespeare will recall, is one of the aliases 
of that sprite, Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. The 
Charles Frohman Company has surrounded Mr. 
Gillette with a company little less distinguished 
than himself. Important roles are portrayed 
by Marie Winwright, Violet Kemble Cooper, 
Hilda Moore, Madge Bellamy, Anne Morrison, 


The past years have proven pi lng age gs Re pas to Hquidate in Se se trae ge i Phage 
m ‘ 7 odmore, re ussell, ° raden and 
that they are a sound and profit- others. The production, scenically, is pic- 


able investment. 


A diamond of known quality 
gives one a feeling of security, 
for its owner has something on 
which he can always realize, if 
necessary. 


Aside from the increasing 
value of diamonds the possessor 
enjoys the prestige of ownership. 


Lace Work Platinum Bar Pin, set_with 
diamonds of fine quality, 


$1210.00 





Three beautiful 
diamonds in center, 
surrounded by six- 
teen smaller dia- 
monds in an all- 
platinum hand- 
made mounting. 


$319 


Mail Orders 
handled prompt- 
ly and efficiently. 
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Tuomas, Stanton, Mo.—Continental Candy 
is a low-priced speculation of some merit. It 
pays quarterly dividends of 25 cents a share. 
The initial disbursement was made last month. 
The company was formerly controlled by the 
Corn Products Co. The ruling price of 11% 
is about four points under the official high 
record. The properties are located in New 
York City. 


G. W., Quincy, Ill—(1) There’s no prob- 
ability of an extensive advance in Mercantile 
Marine common in the near future, foreign 
trade conditions and _ prospects forbidding 
hopes of material growth in earnings of ship- 
ping companies. The quoted price of 33 is not 
particularly alluring. About 52 per cent in 
back-dividends still remains unpaid. (2) Rus- 
sian Government 5% defaulted bonds are a 
very risky purchase. Let them alone. If you 
wish to speculate, purchase American bonds 
or stocks. You have your choice. Buy some- 
thing that represents a corporation which has 
been paying dividends for many years and 
that can submit the right kind of annual 
statements, 


turesquely poetical. 


“Ladies First,’’ a musical play with Nora 
Bayes, the popular comedienne as its star and 
owner, comes for a week’s stay at the Shubert- 
Jefferson Theatre Sunday evening, February 
15th, after a six-month run in New York and 
a three-month hit in Chicago. Harry B. Smith, 
the well-known dibrettist, made the piece over 
from an earlier farce and _ several persons 
have had a hand in fashioning the music of 
it, including Miss Bayes, who has interpolated 
new songs of her own. A suffrage theme is 
the fun. Lady Betty Burt’s dominating aunt, 
bossing everybody induces her niece to 
come a women’s candidate for mayor, and be 
hold, the opposition candidate is Lady Betty's 
fiance. Can’t you see the situation and its 
complication? Of course Lady Betty loses the 
race but wins the man. And what a breezy 
yet a bit diffident candidate Nora Bayes makes. 
The infectious Miss Bayes keeps her associates 
in the New York and Chicago successes: 
Arthur Gordon, Harrison Green, Arthur Hull, 
Jerome Bruner and Alma Fowler. And there's 
some chorus. 
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Ethical Society of St. Louis 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the Knowledge, 
the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Regular Sunday Morning Exercises, 11 to 12:30 
The Public Cordially Invited 


On Sunday Next, 15th February 


The First of Three Addresses on 


IDEALS OF FREEDOM, AND THE PRESENT 
NEED OF REAFFIRMING THEM 


By Mr. PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Leader of the Society 


The Special Topic of This Address Will Be 


JOHN MILTON AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
AND THE PRESS 


To Be Followed by Addresses on 


‘‘John Stuart Mill and Personal Freedom”’ 
‘‘Joseph Mazzini and Social Freedom’’ 





3648 Washington Blvd. 
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Ciccolina, famous Italian grand opera star 
and principal tenor of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, has returned to vaudeville and will be 
the chief attraction on the Orpheum bill be- 
ginning February 16. Second to him will be 
Harry Green in ‘George Washington Cohen,”’ 
a satirical playlet. Vinita Gould, whose “im- 
pressions” of well known players have made 
her popular, will stage an act. “The Magic 
Glasses” is an allegorical playlet in which an 
inventive doctor and a young girl, peering into 
her future, are the principal characters. Bren- 
del and Burt, Tim and Kittie O’Meara, William 
Ebbs, and the Melnotte Duo, with Kinograms 
and Topics of the Day complete the bill. 


The Grand Opera House headliner next 
week will be a rural novelty sketch of the biff- 
bang comedy type, called “The Corner Store;” 
and “The Meanest Man in the World” is the 
title of another good sketch to be presented 
by MacBride and Day. Murphy and White 
will offer a sparkling arrangement of tunes 
and laughs; Grace, Ben and Wallace will con- 
tribute a musical melange; Browning and~ 
Davis specialize in blackface comedy; Billy 
Scott will be there; Rouble Sims will entertain 
with cartoons; Georgia Emmett will sing and 
dance; and “La Petite Cabaret,” a manikin 
musical comedy, will complete’ the vaudeville 
program. The picture bill will include Fletch- 
er’s Screen Monologue, the Animated Weekly, 
Current Events, Mutt and Jeff and Sunshine 
comedies. 
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Regay and Lorraine Sisters, in a unique Up ” ,is ae | title of dy oe eg newest 
repertoire of dances, will lead the list of at- Offering, Cummins an geo wo Cclev i 
tractions at the Columbia the last half of this and_ artistic ae acrobats wih an origma 
eee beginning today The fe eee picture number called “Campus Capers.” Other num- 
reek be y. » fes : : 


° ee cc gees pa oe bers are Caites Brothers and Beatrice, and 
is Eugene O’Brien in “His Wife’s Money’— )wyer and Mae, singing and talking enter 
an Ince production of unusual merit. 


“Cheer tainers. 








Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet en titled 
‘Howto Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’’ 

LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. . 
310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 











SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


CRACKER JACKS 


NEXT WEEK—GIRLS FROM JOYLAND 




















@Within the next 


struction and to be 
Mass. 


in fourteen years. 


@ Denomination of 


the public offering. 


Reserve System 


FESTUS J. WADE 
President 








First Mortgage 6% Real Estate Serial Notes of the United Drug 
Building Company, secured by 14 6/10 acres of ground located at 
King’s Highway Boulevard and San Francisco Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, together with the four mammoth fireproof buildings, con- 
taining over eight million cubic feet, which are now in course of con- 


Besides the actual real estate security, which we feel will be ample, 
the payment of principal and interest will be guaranteed by an irre- 
vocable twenty (20) year lease of this property to the United Drug 
Company of Boston, Mass., for an amount sufficient to pay principal, 
interest and all fixed charges during thie life of the loan. 


@This lease and the rentals are assigned to the Mercantile Trust Co. 
as Trustee for noteholders. By this arrangement the entire rents must 
be systematically applied towards the payment of the principal and 
interest without decreasing the security—the total debt being paid off 


fourteen years. Rate of interest, 6 per cent. 


@Notes will shortly be ready for delivery. Reservations now being 
made. If vou are interested, write for detailed circular in advance of 


Real Estate Loan*Department 


Mercantile Try 


Member Federale FSF 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


A mewage of parleuler ulna 19st 


few days we will make a public offering ol the 


occupied by the United Drug Company of Boston, 


notes, $100 and $500. Maturity of notes, one to 


Just say, ‘‘Send me Circular 842.”’ 


US:Government 
Supervision 
-TO ST. CHARLES 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 





J. B. MOBERLY 
Real Estate Lean Officer 
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INVEST 
in St. Louis 


The best place on earth for 
St. Louis people to invest their 
savings and their surplus cap- 
ital is in St. Louis. This city 
and its outlying industrial dis- 
trict are growing rapidly and 
solidly. 


Union Electric is St. Louis’ 
basic industry. All other St. 
Louis and St. Louis district in. 
dustries are Union Electrie’s 
customers. Union Electric’s 
growth is the surest index to 
St. Louis’ industrial prosperity. 
Here are figures that tell the 
wonderful story of St. Louis’ 
gains during recent years, and 
today: 


1. Union Electric’s power 
capacity in 1912 was 76,000 
kilowatts ; in mid-summer, 1920, 
it will be 171,236 kilowatts. 


2. Union Electric’s new and 
additional power sales contract- 
ed during 1919 totaled 55,400 
kilowatts ; during the first three 
weeks of January, 1920, 4600 
kilowatts. 


3. Union Electric’s custom- 
ers on December 31, 1915, 


totaled 71,470; on December 31, . 


1919, 112,484—a gain of 41,014 
in four years, or over 10,000 a 
year. 


Union Electric invites all of 
its 112,484 customers to become 
partners in this business—to 
help finance its growth and 
share its dividends. For this 
purpose $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
preferred stock has been issued, 
with the State’s approval, and 
is being sold. 


Price: $100 a share for cash; 
$102 on a ten-payment plan, 
under which buyers draw 5 per 
cent interest on installment pay. 
ments, and can withdraw all 
payments, WITH INTEREST, 
any time before final install- 
ment is paid. 


DIVIDEND: $7 a year, pay- 
able $1.75 every three months 
on each share. sini 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201 
Union Electric Building, 12th 
and Locust Streets, St. Louis, 
and Union Electric’s offices in 
Franklin, Jefferson, Perry, St. 
Charles and St. Louis counties. 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light & Power Company. 
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AND CH / HOW YOULL DANCE / 


The best good time you could plan 
for after-the-theatre— 


—or for any evening except Sundays— 

—can be built around the Supper Dances 
at the Statler, Everything’s just right, 
there, for the cheery sort of party that 
makes the minutes fly happily. The 
music is spirited and teasing, the food 
a refreshing delight—and surely there 
isn’t a more beautiful or comfortable 
restaurant anywhere. 


C Hotel Statler 




















AMERICAN wurst, FEB. 16 


CHARLES 
FROHMAN 
PRESENTS 


WILLIAM GILLETTE 


IN J. M. BARRIE’S NEW COMEDY 


“DEAR BRUTUS” 





THIS WEEK—THURSTON 











SHUBERT -JEFFERSON 


ST. LOUIS’ 
Leading Playhouse 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, FEB. 15TH. SEATS NOW 
AMERICA’S PREMIER SINGING COMEDIENNE 


NORA BAYES 


In a Joyous Musical Comedy 


“LADIES FIRST” 


Original New York and Chicago Cast. 
Evenings: 50c to $2.50. Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday, 50c to $2.00 


‘Sportsmen— 
Athletes—Everybody! 


You will find 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train 
and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusiveiy by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 








GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 


Dances and Impersonations 
Joe Laurie; Mrs, Gene Hughes; 
James J. Morton; Collins & Hart 
@ Mme. Claire Forbes; @ 
Frawley & Louise; Tuck & Claire 


10 VAUDEVILLE 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 
Mats., 15 to 50c. Eves., 25¢ to $1.00 























A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 


GRAND srr nei 5-30 


H of Good Vaudeville 
Nine Acts ™ ors" pictures 
Show Never Stope—il A. M. toll P.M. Daily 








DAVE FERGUSON & CO. 


In a Bright Sketch of New York Life 
THE ROUNDER OF OLD BROADWAY. 
LITTLE JIM, 

The Bear with the Human Brain. 
Gardner & Reever—3 Kings of Harmony. 
Nixon & Sans—Three Weston Sisters. 
Curtis & Buster—Weiser & Reeser. 
Jess & Dell—First Run Pathe News. 
First Run Sunshine Comedies. 








TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


SAM HOWE’S BIG SHOW 


NEXT WEEK—Burlesque Revue 























The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT” 


“CICARDPS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 


Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garde’ 
A. J. CICARDI 





EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 














TheNew Columbia vers tee BEAUTIFUL 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 











